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United States History, 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, Euglish High Sehoul, Woreester, Mass., and 
Author of ~ England’s Story.”’ 


With Summaries, Suggestions for Written Work and over 200 Illustrations 
and Maps. 

**Our Country’s Story ”’ is an agreeable introduction to the study of John Fiske’s text-book for 
more advanced yr 


Square 12mo0, clut*. ubout 270 puges, 65 cents, net, 


A History of the United States for Schools 


By JOHN FISKE, Litt. D., LL. D, 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by 
Frank A. Hill, itt. D., formerly Head Master of the English High School, 
Cambridge, and later of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 


** Fiske’s History of the United States’’ Contains 235 I!lustrations (including maps in black and 
white) ant eight ma s sm covors 
Crown Svo, half leather, xxi+-573 payes, $1.00, net. 


Complete descriptive circulars, with sample pages, sent on application. Correspondence solicited, 
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Fifty-First Volume of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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The words of Hail Columbia were written by Joseph 
Hopkinson in Philadelphia, in 1798, for the President's 
March, then a very popular air. The Star Spangled 
Banner was written in Baltimore in 1814 by Francis 
Scott Key, and adapted to an old French air long known 
in England as ** Anacreon in Heaven,” and later in 
America as “ Adams and Liberty.” My Country, 
Thee, writ'en in Boston in 1832 by Samuel F. Smith, 
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wis set by Lowell Mason to the music of the old tune 
God Save the Queen. The words of Flag of the Free, 
here given, go well to the Wedding March in Lohen 
grin. There is always room for a new song that has in it 
anything to suggest the thought of country, to stir pride 
in the flag, to quicken the patriotic heart-beat. This 
music is distinctive in character and known throughout 
the world, and the song is already sung very widely. 





FLAG OF THE FREE. 


Steady Time 


1. Flag of the Free! fair-est to see! 
2. Flag of the Free! all turn to thee,. 
3. Flag of the brave, long may it wave! 
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NE of the men best known in Lancas- 
ter is the principal of the Boys’ High 
School, John Piersol McCaskey. He 
enjoys all sorts of good things, music, 
painting, sculpture, literature, the drama, 
the wonder and beauty of nature, the 
society of friends—filling the breathing 
spaces in a very busy life with these 
things to a degree unusual among men. 
He has worked hard and long, but he 
enjoys his work and has made it his busi- 
ness to enjoy and get good out of life at 
every turn. Not many men have seen so 
much that is worth seeing, heard so much 
that is worth hearing, or done so much 
that is worth doing. He is a man of ex- 
traordinary versatility, touching litera- 
ture, music, art work, business, teaching, 
the work of editor and publisher, with 
equal confidence, good judgment and 
success. With a wide range of talent, he 
has lived what Roosevelt would call ‘‘the 
strenuous life,’’ for most marked of all is 
his talent for work and his unfailing en- 
joyment of it. 

For forty-five years he has been teach- 
ing in the high school of Lancaster, and 
the Saturday holiday has all the while 
been his day of largest opportunity. ‘‘All 
days are good,’’ but this has usually 
been a day for something new—very often 
in Philadelphia, and not to be missed— 
in concert or play, at opera, lecture or art 
exhibition—at times for many Saturdays 
in succession. ‘The cost he has thought 
of little account as weighed against the 


*From Zhe Rosirem for January, 1902. 








pleasure of the trip and the profit of such 
inspiration and culture. 

This is one secret of his power ase 
teacher—his warm, full, eager life in the 
large world of art and literature and 
music, the Bible and the Church. From 
this rich experience has come endless 
suggestion for his morning readings and 
morning talks to the boys on all sorts of 
subjects, which are recalled by many now 
grown to manhood as perhaps the very 
best feature of their profitable life in the 
high school. Dr. Burrowes once said to 
him: ‘‘ You have the strong beginnings 
of all that is worth getting or worth hav- 
ing in education or life. You can now go 
open-eyed where you will, and it depends- 
upon yourself how far you will go and im 
what directions.’’ He has never lost the 
impulse given by these hearty words of 
cheer and encouragement. 

What he cares for most is that which 
can be taken with him when he goes be- 
yond, not that which must be left behind. 
The best work a man does can never be 
told, but we have tried to make this 
sketch as accurate as possible from facts 
within our reach and of our personal’ 
knowledge, knowing that many old high: 
school boys and others will be glad to see: 
it. If it takes a few pages to do this with 
some degree of completeness, the space, 
we think, will be occupied to excellent 
purpose. We should all know more of 
what our strong and earnest men and 
women have done and what they are 
doing in Lancaster. 

Dr. McCaskey began teaching in the 
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Boys’ High School in 1855, and, with the | 


exception of one year, 1857-8—most of 
which he spent in the old Lvening Ax- 
press printing office, learning something 
of the printers’ trade that was to mean so 
much to him afterwards—he has been in 
the school ever since, in 1865 becoming 
its principal. The teachers here, Profs. 
James C. Gable, Carl Matz, Carl Thor- 
bahn and Miss Mary Martin, have been 
associated with the school for many years. 
They are all people of strong individual- 
ity, of practical business sense, with in- 
terests outside of the school as well as in 
it, people of character, energy and high 
rectitude, ‘‘ good to live with.’’ The 
school is recognized as of unusual power 
in its teaching force and in its quickening 
intellectual and moral atmosphere. Dr. 
McCaskey says that his life within and 
outside of it has been so full of enjoyment 
all these years that he has nothing to 
complain of and nothing much better to 
wish for. He thinks, if the breeze holds 
in the same quarter and no accident hap- 
pens to the craft, he may as well hold to 
the course and pass the half-century mark 
some distance ahead. The stock of which 
he comes is of the sturdy sort, strong- 
willed and long-lived; and we trust that 
he may be able to hold easily to his work 
for the few years that remain. There are 
many in this community who would be 
glad to know that he had rounded out his 
fifty years of useful life in the Boys’ High 
School in one of the best lines of work in 
the world, and one for which he is espe- 
cially fitted. 

He has the unique record of having 
been present at every one of the fifty ses- 
sions of the Lancaster County Teachers’ 
Institute since its organization in Janu- 
ary, 1853, the first three sessions as a 
pupil in the Boys’ High School and since 
as a member of the Institute. For more 
than thirty years he was its treasurer, 
until the organization of the Lancaster 
City Institute. For ten or twelve years 
he published its proceedings in large 
pamphlet form with extended reports of 
lectures, addresses and papers read, and 
full statistics as to the schools and teach- 
ers in the various districts, thus placing 
the entire work of the Institute in the 
hands of each teacher and director in the 
county, to perpetuate its influence and 
afford a convenient record for future 
reference. 

He joined the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association in 1855, at Pitts- 


| been Secretary of that body. 
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burg, attended three or four sessions in 
those early years and has been at every 
annual session since 1865. Since 1866, 
with the exception of one year, he has 
The School 
Journal deing its official organ, he has 
given such careful attention to its annual 
reports of proceedings that, in fullness 
and accuracy for so many consecutive 
sessions, they are believed tosurpass those 
of any other like Association in the 
United States. During the past two 
years, as Secretary, he has also issued a 
large volume of proceedings of the tbree 
State Educational Associations which has 
been distributed to the members, the 
edition for the current year being 2500 
copies. In this important work he has, 
for thirty years, been ably assisted by 
Mr. J. D. Pyott, an expert in reporting. 
So that, while yet a very live ‘‘ old boy,’’ 
he has for some years been the ‘“‘ patri- 
arch’’ of each of these leading school 
organizations in county and state, nor 
has any other man been an active mem- 
ber of either of these organizations for so 
many years. 

He belongs to St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, has been for forty years in regu- 
lar attendance at the morning service, 
has been a member of the vestry since 
April, 1867, and has added to the mem- 
orial wealth of the old parish a window, 
a tablet in black onyx and gold, a noble 
granite tomb and other memorials in the 
churchyard, each a work of art of endur- 
ing value. 

He was one of the original stockholders 
of the Inquirer Printing Company, now 
the Wickersham Company, and for many 
years its Secretary. He was also one of 
the original members of the Adams and 
Perry Watch Company, and for twenty 
years stood by that hard-fought enter- 
prise, through its various changes and 
reorganizations, with all the money he 
could put into it, being Secretary of the 
several companies organized after the 
first year or two of failure and disappoint- 
ment. When the final crash came, he 
was the third largest stockholder and 
lost very heavily,—what would seem a 
handsome fortune to most men. He is 
now, we believe, the only stockholder in 
the new Hamilton Watch Company who 
came through the heroic struggle of the 
old companies that sunk nearly half a 
million dollars to make a good founda- 
tion for the great and successful enter- 
prise that has succeeded them, and which 
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is now one of the leading watch factories 
of the country, established upon a firm 
basis, and a local industry whose value 
and importance is second to no other 
manufacturing plant in Lancaster. 

The purpose of Mr. E. H. Perry, the 
watch expert of the original company, 
was to make the finest watch in America, 
finest jeweled, nickel plates richly dama- 
skened, and the works an alloy of gold. 
A hundred or more of these fine watches 
were nearly completed when the company 
failed. Many cheaper grades of excellent 
movements were afterwards made by the 
reorganized companies. A few of the 
first lot of watches were finished on the 
original plan after the reorganization. 
Dr. McCaskey bought one of these asa 
souvenir, and gave it to his oldest son. 
This finally came to represent to him an 
investment on which a handsome yearly 
interest could be reckoned, and he laugh- 
ingly regarded this watch as increasing 
in value ‘‘at the rate of a thousand 
dollars a year.’’ Capt. McCaskey took 
it with him to the Philippines, where it 
was stolen one night in Manila. The 


movement was in an open shell case of 
gold with glass on both sides, and the 
watch would have been recognized any- 


where. He advertised a reward of two 
hundred dollars in gold for the recovery 
of watch and pendants, and for months 
the secret police and the pawn-shops 
were on the alert for it, but it was not 
found. It is thought that it was either 
broken up for the gold in it, or sent out 
of the country to Hong Kong or else- 
where to be sold. 

He had much to do with the introduc- 
tion of Arbor Day into Pennsylvania, 
which has led to the planting of millions 
of trees, observing the day in his own 
school before that time, publishing in 
The School Journal many articles upon 
the subject, and being closely associated 
with Dr. E. E. Higbee, its editor-in-chief, 
who, as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, introduced the observance 
of the day, and made it semi-annual. 
The Boys’ High School, of which he is 
principal, has for each of our thirty-five 
consecutive Arbor Days had its attractive 
programme of music and literary exer- 
cises, adapted to the occasion, each day 
planting more trees than it has had pupils 
enrolled except once, when roses were 
planted in memory of Dr. E. E. Higbee. 
It has thus far planted more than six thou- 
sand trees. He hasall the while used 7he 
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Pennsylvania School Journa/ as an influen- 
tial agency inencouraging this good work. 
This periodical being sent regularly to 
each of the twenty-five hundred school 
districts in Pennsylvania and to many 
superintendents, school directors, teach- 
ers and others who are centers of sugges- 
tion and influence in their localities 
throughout the state, has been for many 
years a leading factor in creating public 
opinion favorable to tree-planting and 
forestry. Wedonot know of any other 
publication that has been doing better 
work in this vital direction. 

His memorial work in honor of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Hon. Samuel 
Breck, author of the School Law of Penn- 
sylvania, and other school men, has been 
phenomenal. It includes a noble granite 
tomb to Dr. Burrowes in St. James’ Epis- 
copal churchyard in Lancaster; a massive 
memorial cross to Dr. Higbee, made by 
the late Herman Strecker, the distin- 
guished sculptor and naturalist of Read- 
ing; a bust of Dr. Higbee in bronze, of 
heroic size; some twenty-five thousand 
life-size portraits of Dr. Burrowes, Dr. 
Higbee and Thaddeus Stevens distrib- 
uted to schools in all parts of the State; 
a memorial volume of tributes from many 
loving friends of Dr. Higbee, together 
with much characteristic of the man that 
he had said and written and done—an 
extraordinary book, of which ten thou- 
sand copies were printed; and pamphlet 
sketches of Dr. Burrowes and others, of 
which more than fifty thousand copies 
were distributed. As one result of this 
great work, in which he was the moving 
spirit, there have been placed in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, at 
Harrisburg, under his direction, life-size 
portraits, richly framed in gold, of the 
men who had most to do with the found- 
ing and development of our common 
school system. The memory of what 
some of them did for the cause of general 
education had almost faded from the 
public mind. He has brought them back 
to the grateful regard of the State, mak- 
ing their faces and their work familiar in 
the schools and to school men. What- 
ever deficit there was at any time in the 
Memorial funds, while the work was in 
progress, he supplied as needed that 
everything might be done promptly and 
well. Thus his contribution to these 
funds amounted to not less than three 
thousand dollars, or more than one-fourth 
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of the fund needed—and this in addition 
to the time and labor required. But all 
was gladly given. In the Dr. Higbee 
and Dr. Burrowes memorial work, he had 
invaluable assistance from Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Co. Supts. M. J. Brecht, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, and nearly all the 
county, city and borough superintendents 
of Pennsylvania. It is said to be the 
noblest work of its kind that has ever 
been done by public school men in 
honor of public school men. At all 
events, those who are in position to 
know, tell us that it is not equaled by 
anything that has been done in honor of 
educators in any state outside of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For years, he has been much interested 
in the line of good memory work in liter- 
ature, which he regards the best work 
that can be done in any ordinary school 
of any grade, and in 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal and otherwise Le has pub- 
lished very widely the selections memor- 
ized weekly in the high school, urging 
the importance of this subject upon teach- 
ers and superintendents. He thinks, 


‘Teachers cannot be too rich in wealth 
of this kind, nor toil for it too long or too 


earnestly. Fair rank in the university of 
letters is here within reach of all, with 
or without diploma.’’ Prof. Homer B. 
Sprague, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
late Professor of English Literature in 
Cornell University, whose annotated 
texts of leading authors are widely known 
and used in the United States, writes him 
as follows: ‘‘I am delighted beyond ex- 
pression at learning from the Memory 
Work Supplement to 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal, of your grand work in 
English and American Literature in the 
Lancaster High School. I have seen 
nothing equal toit. It is exactly in the 
line of the theories I have presented in 
lectures before institutes. I have noth- 
ing but admiration for this exhibit of 
what you bave done. No contribution 
more valuable to the cause of education 
than your work and the presentation of 
its results has, in my humble opinion, 
been made for many years.”’ 

He has but one regret in this connec- 
tion—that he has not been doing, regu- 
larly and persistently, this best of all 
school work all his life, both as pupil and 
teacher. Not being able to find what he 
wanted for use as a text-book in this 
direction, some years ago he compiled 
the ‘‘Lincoln Literary Collection’’ for 
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his own school. It containsover six hun- 
dred favorite selections, and is published 
by the American Book Company. It is 
very widely known as one of the best 
compilations of its class, filled from cover 
to cover with the choicest things in Eng- 
lish literature. It would be a very good 
thing for the schools if this book were 
found in every school library, for confi- 
dent reference when good things are 
wanted for reading or recitation. 

Of late years he has been giving atten- 
tion to the publication of fine engravings, 
his ‘‘Lincoln Art Series’’ now contain- 
ing nearly twenty of the best and most 
satisfactory things for schools and homes 
that can be found anywhere. His school- 
room is the most attractive for its display 
of good pictures, fine English art proofs 
and others, that we have ever seen. We 
doubt whether it can be surpassed any- 
where in Pennsylvania. A number of 
the pictures here are printed from his 
own plates. Of the ‘‘ Lincoln Art Series’’ 
he has distributed many thousand copies 
to all parts of the country. The “ picture 
on the wall’’ is an educating influence, 
silent but often far-reaching for good or 
ill. If well chosen, it may tecome a 
blessing for generations. The value of 
pictures such as these upon the walls of 
schools and homes it is impossible to esti- 
mate. This fine series now includes por- 
traits of heroic size of Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, and Thaddeus Stevens; 
also Shakespeare and his Friends, 
‘*Saved,’’ The Mothers, the Baron’s 
Charger, ‘‘ Right or Left?’’ ‘‘Once upon 
a Time,’’ The Sisters, The Better Land, 
Our Father, Dido Building Carthage, 
Christ Blessing Little Children, and 
others, all by artists and engravers of the 
first rank. It is his purpose to add to 
the series should the demand for good 
things of this kind make it seem desirable 
to do so. 

He has undertaken to put into the new 
building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Lancaster a finer collection 
of engravings and pictures generally than 
is to be found in any other Y. M. C. A. 
building in the United States. He is 
placing them there as a memorial to his 
mother. They supplement admirably 
the splendid Cross and Crown memorial 
window which he has placed in the same 
building in honor and in grateful memory 
of Dr. Burrowes and Dr. Higbee, on the 
first landing of the main stairway. These 
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things give to the interior of this fine 
building an air of artistic elegance, lifting 
it quite out of the commonplace of ordi- 
nary surroundings. Of this window, Dr. 
Winship, seeing it when exhibited in 
Boston, says, in the WV. £. Journal of 
Education: ‘‘The central figure shows 
an ecclesiastical crown of sparkling gems 
surmounted by a Maltese cross set with 
brilliant jewels. It was made by Redding, 
Baird & Co., of Boston, who had it on 
exhibition for a time, and thousands 
visited their establishment to enjoy the 
elegance of the brilliant setting. It con- 
tains probably a thousand jewels, and is 
one of the most beautiful windows ever 
made in honor of educators.’’ This su- 
perb window, costing a thousand dollars, 
is of great size, contains nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty (120) square feet of glass 
surface and weighs nearly half a ton. 

Dr. McCaskey knows well the value of 
surroundings, the silent influence of ap- 
propriate mottoes and well chosen pic- 
tures speaking from the walls, and one 
of his earliest ventures was the Lancaster 
School Mottoes, a dozen heavy cards 
printed on both sides, which are still 
published and of which thousands of sets 
have been sold. 

This was followed by the Pennsylvania 
Song Collection, which was afterwards 
broadened out into the first number of 
the Franklin Square Song Collection, on 
the book list of Harper & Brothers, New 
York. He has issued eight volumes of 
this popular collection, which has sold 
more than a quarter of a million copies in 
the United States and Canada, and is 
known in many other parts of the 
English-speaking world. His latest col- 
lection, ‘‘ Favorite Songs and Hymns,”’ 
containing between four and five hundred 
of the best songs and hymns in the world, 
is published by the American Book Com- 
pany, and has for months been fairly pre- 
sented in our advertising pages as a 
‘‘wonderful collection.’’ If he had done 
nothing else in music but compile this one 
book, it would have been a great thing to 
do. Many pleasant letters come to him 
expressing hearty appreciation of this 
work. Among others, Prof. Edmund D. 
Murdagh, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Oklahoma, writes: ‘‘ Though an 
absolute stranger to you, I wish to ex- 
press my sense of the obligation under 
which you have placed the profession 
through your recent collection of songs 
and hymns. I have just bought, for our 
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Normal School, one hundred copies, and 
we are delighted with the book. I need 
not specify points of excellence. Every 
page is helpful and suggestive. You 
have done a great service to the cause of 
education. May I not tender the thanks 
of our school ?’’ 

In addition to many smaller annual 
song pamphlets and song books, for insti- 
tutes and schools, two dozen or more, 
which have been scattered by hundreds 
of thousands, he published, some years 
ago, through Harper & Brothers, a large 
quarto collection of readings and songs, 
entitled, ‘‘ Christmas in Song and Story,”’ 
which the Lfiscopal Recorder, a good 
authority, pronounces ‘‘a perfect cyclo- 
pedia of Christmas song.’’ Rev. Dr. 
Hark, writing of it in Christian Culture, 
says: ‘‘A precious collection indeed: 
where can another such garner be found, 
so rare, so choice and so full? There are 
twenty-two full-page illustrations, which 
range all the way from Raphael and 
Murillo to Nast and Gibbon. All areon 
Christmas subjects, and nearly all from 
works of art that are immortal.”’ 

In the vaults of the Wickersham and 
New Era printing companies he has 
thousands of music plates that have cost 
more than ten thousand dollars. He has 
also written songs and adapted words to 
well-known or attractive airs that have 
found their way to permanent favor, and 
he celebrates the six hundredth issue 
(December, 1901) of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal by the publication of a 
stirring patriotic song, entitled ‘‘ Flag of 
the Free,’’ adapted to the familiar air of 
the Wedding March from Lohengrin. 
He wrote some lines many years ago 
under the same heading, adapting them 
to a part of this well known air and they 
have been sung very widely; but not be- 
ing satisfied with them, he has now recast 
the song into final and more complete 
form. It is given in the present issue of 
The Rostrum. We shall not be surprised 
to find it take its place years hence among 
our half-dozen best-known national songs. 

This work in music he has enjoyed 
perhaps more than any other, and he re- 
gards it as extraordinary good fortune 
that he has been able all these years to 
be in close touch with a master of har- 
mony and musician of high rank such as 
Prof. Carl Matz, without whose constant 
practical help in arrangement of the har- 
mony and unfailing advice in all matters 
relating to music, his work could not 
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have gone forward with the ease and 
freedom that have made it so enjoyable. 
He is in frequent receipt of very pleasant 
letters from people whom he has never 
known—has had hundreds of such letters 
—and these he regards among the best 
things that have come to him, better than 
any money return upon the books. Only 
yesterday one like this came through the 
mails ‘Our mother was very sweet and 
cheerful and uncomplaining. Our life 
with her is a beautiful memory, precious 
and helpful. We are greatly indebted to 
Mr. McCaskey for having collected so 
many of the good old songs into the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. Ever 
since my sister and I were wee girls, 
Mamma sang and played to us from it. 
Nothing is a sweeter reminder of her 
loveliness, and I am glad to tell you how 
much we love that book of song.’’ 

But his most influential and far-reach- 
ing work has been in connection with 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, every 
number of which he has put through 
press, month by month, for more than 
thirty-five years. He went upon Zhe 


Journal in May, 1866, and, with his cus- 


tomary staying power, he is at it yet, 
busy upon it day and night as leisure is 
afforded from the pressure of other duties. 
It is now in its fiftieth volume, the De- 
cember number, 1901, being its six hun- 
dredth issue. 

The influence of this Journal, as the 
organ of the School officers and teachers 
of the State, and the medium through 
which the proceedings of their annual 
meetings have been made known to the 

ublic, can hardly be overestimated. 

he educational records of the State are 
found nowhere else outside of its fifty 
volumes. The only complete set of the 
annual reports of the State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction; the only 
continuous record of the proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation through its fifty sessions; the only 
complete record of proceedings of the 
annual sessions of the City and Borough 
Superintendents’ Association; the only 
complete record of the annual meetings 
of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association; the only continuous history, 
and the only one that makes any ap- 
proach to completeness, that is now in 
existence anywhere, of the work of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
State since 1854—all the archives of this 
department of the State government, 
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which had been carefully preserved for so 
many years, having been lost in the late 
fire that destroyed the Capitol building 
at Harrisburg—all this matter of greater 
or less importance is found from year to 
year in 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and nowhere else. This monthly period- 
ical has kept the record intact and beyond 
the reach of destruction from any cause 
whatsoever. 

Dr. McCaskey’s connection with Zhe 
Journal has brought him into close per- 
sonal relations with all the State Super- 
intendents who have held office at Harris- 
burg since 1854, except one — Hon. 
Charles R. Coburn, whom he knew but 
not intimately—Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Henry C. Hickok, J. P. Wickersham, 
E. E. Higbee, D. J. Waller, and N. C. 
Schaeffer. In an article upon ‘‘ No. 
600,’’ in the December issue before us, 
he says: ‘‘ The writer went upon 7he 
School Journal as associate editor in 1866, 
and has put through press each one of the 
428 monthly issues since that time. Dr. 
Burrowes wished us to take hold of this 
work in 1865, but made the condition 
that we should give it all our time, leav- 
ing the Boys’ High School. We could 
not dothis. A year later he said, ‘Come 
on your own terms,’ and laughed, as he 
added, ‘but I don’t want to write your 
obituary.’ We have been at it ever since, 
glad and grateful for the noble field of 
opportunity which Zhe /ournal has af- 
forded these many years. These fifty 
volumes now occupy five or six feet of 
space upon the shelf, and make a goodly 
show for Pennsylvania educational inter- 
ests as well as for her school history. 
So far as we know, all the debts of Zhe 
Journal are paid, and it owes no one any- 
thing but good-will. It does not pay 
any large return on the investment, but 
enough, with two or three other sources of 
income, as school work, music, and art 
work, to make ends meet. It has beena 
blessed privilege to be associated with it 
and its great work and the men who have 
had to do with it during the past third of 
a century and longer. For what time we 
have yet to live we ask nothing better.’’ 

Dr. Winship, of the ‘‘ New England 
Journal of Education,’’ says of it: ** 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal has been in 
a class by itself. No other State educa- 
tional journal has approached this in 
scope or in power. It is the best history 
of education of a State that is to be found 
in all the land. It has always been ad- 
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mirably edited, has had high literary 
flavor, and has given not only important 
and interesting facts concerning school 
affairs in Pennsylvania, but the most im- 
portant facts regarding education in gen- 
eral. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, its long-time 
editor, has been privileged to be a mighty 
educational force, largely because of the 
opportunity afforded by this Journal to 
his devotion to the cause of education in 
the Keystone State ’’ 

The School Journal uses more than three 
hundred reams of paper per year, and has 
been paying the heaviest postage bill of 
the list of publications that go out 
monthly from the Lancaster post office. 
For many years it has had a very gener- 
ous free list of persons especially inter- 
ested in general education, thoughtful 
and active men who are centres of influ- 
ence in their localities—editors and clergy- 
men, all the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in the United States 
for the past thirty years, all the county, 
city, borough and township Superinten- 
dents in Pennsylvania for many years, 
aud others in different parts of the country 
—in the hope that they may find sugges- 
tion in its pages and so the good work go 
forward to better result. Usually one- 
fifth and often as much as one-fourth of 
the monthly edition has gone out in these 
directions. It is good business as well 
as good missionary work, for ‘‘there is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth.’’ Mr. 
McCaskey says that, personally, he has 
not, in thirty years or more, asked any- 
one to subscribe for it. He is glad and 
grateful for a fair subscription list, but 
wishes Zhe /Journal to commend itself. 
An intelligent gentleman who has been a 
reader for many yearsand knows its special 
field writes: ‘‘I would rather have done 
your work on Zhe Journal than to have 
written the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.’’ He thinks this is putting it very 
much too strong, but it is not unpleasant 
to know that some good people feel like 
saying extravagant things. 

Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, of Cham- 
bersburg, writing January 10, 1902, says: 
‘*T want to acknowledge gratefully my 
indebtedness to Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal for many hours of profitable en- 
joyment. Hours is not the word, rather 
days or months or years. Let me see: I 
began to read it away back in 1857, 
when Dr. Burrowes was at the helm, and 
have read every number since that time 
—say forty-two dozen Pennsylvania 
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School Journals, about five hundred 
numbers. Burrowes, Hickok, Coburn, 
Wickersham, Higbee, Waller, Schaeffer, 
I have seen and known them all, except 
Burrowes, here in Chambersburg and,at 
educational conventions. During these 
forty-two years many educational papers 
have begun and ended their careers. In 
its chosen field, a field that could not 
have been better chosen, 7he Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal is the peer of the 
best. Others are right in their place, but 
yours occupies a great place, and does it 
so well that educators everywhere are 
proud to have it in a conspicuous place 
among their periodicals. Very early in 
life I became acquainted, among many 
others, with two books and two periodi- 
cals that strongly appealed to me, and 
which I continue very greatly to relish. 
The books are the Federalist. and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary; the periodicals are 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal and Harpers’ 
Magazine. There would be a better 
chance for politicians to become states- 
men if more of them would take the 
‘** Federalist’? as a text-book. To me 
these books and periodicals have a dis- 
tinctively American flavor. But this 
letter was to be merely a message of 
gratitude to you for the good things you 
give us in Zhe Journal; and I cannot 
forbear naming one of them, the selec- 
tions for good memory work. I am in 
love with ‘ English undefiled,’ and with 
English literature, and take off my hat 
to yourself and everybody else who lends 
a helping hand in securing to them the 
appreciation they deserve. Latin and 
Greek are all right in their place, but 
English has a right to the first place. 
Dr. McCaskey, you have for a long time 
been writing monthly letters to me in 
The Journal, and before your time some- 
body else did it. Now I write you a 
personal letter to thank you; it is perhaps 
a poor return, but the best I can make.’’ 

The most important work of Dr. Mc- 
Caskey, as we have said, bas doubtless 
been that upon Zhe School Journal, with 
its constant suggestion as to school work, 
its reports and records, arbor day, music, 
star-study, school decoration, ideal mem- 
ory work, improved condition of school 
buildings, out-houses and grounds, etc., 
in all of which his influence has been 
felt for a generation; then perbaps the 
two or three dozen collections of music 
of various kinds which he has published, 
some of them known and enjoyed in 
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schools and homes all over the land; 
anid third in importance, his life in the 
Boys’ High School for the past forty-five 
years. He holds, both in practice and 
theory, that a teacher is an influence— 
the great end of the school being thought 
and life, the growing life towards mature 
manhood and womanhood. There must 
be scholarship, but character is of first 
importance. Ordinary school work must 
have careful attention, but not to the ex- 
clusion of other good things too often 
ignored. Therefore, he had vocal music 
introduced into the Boys’ High School 
some thirty years ago, the boys, with the 

proval of the executive committee of 

e School Board, contributing towards 
the fund for the payment of Prof. Wm. 
B. Hallas instructor. In a few months 
the school authorities made permaneut 
arrangement for such instruction, which 
was gradually extended so as to include 
all the schools of the city. Prof. Carl 
Matz has been in charge of the vocal 
music in the High Schools and Prof. 
John B. Kevinski in the lower grades for 
twenty-five years, and longer. In the 
samme way, some years ago, he had instru- 
mental music—instruction on orchestral 

as violin, flute, cornet, 
clarinet, etc. — introduced 


instruments, 
trombone, 

into the school, which was soon adopted 
by the School Board as an optional branch 
and extended to the Girls’ High School. 
This instruction is given before and after 


school hours. Hundreds have been busy 
at work here on musical instruments. 
Not less than a hundred boys and girls 
ate now under training with Prof. Carl 
Thorbabn, and we all know the good 
work done by the High School orchestra 
aud orchestra school on Commencement 
Day and on other special occasions during 
fhe year. A few days since we heard 
Prof. Thorbahn tell how, some years ago, 
Mr. McCaskey had requested him to 
select a dozen violins at his expense to 
be loaned to boys who could not afford 
to buy instruments, adding that he had 
done this more than once, and in other 
ways had always been ready to help 
things along in any way that might be 
needed. 

He enjoys, and encourages the boys to 
enjoy, anything that leaves good behind 
it,—the true ends of life being to do good, 
to get good, and to be good—in the spirit 
of Sir Walter Scott’s parting words to 
Lockhart, ‘‘ Be a good man, my dear.’’ 
Vears ago he was in the habit of taking 
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the school on bontanical and other excur- 
sions to Chickies and elsewhere. They 
went also on trips to Philadelphia and 
Washington; and in 1876, Dr. McCaskey 
and Prof. Gable took a party of perhaps 
forty boys of the school on a three days’ 
trip to the Centennial Exposition, stop- 
ping at one of the hotels outside of the 
grounds and ‘‘ doing the Exposition in 
great style.’’ Not only have their Arbor 
Days been regularly observed as nowhere 
else in the State, but their ‘‘ Christmas ’”’ 
at the school has, for thirty-five years, 
been a rare good time. Hundreds of the 
old boys, who are stronger and better for 
their life in the High School, now busy 
in Lancaster or scattered far and wide 
over the world, recall the Christmas 
greens, the Christmas readings, the 
Christmas music, and the big clothes- 
baskets filled with bags of Christmas 
cheer, specially made and printed and 
filled for the occasion—the ‘‘ Christmas 
time’’ indeed—as a delightful memory 
of their school days. 

Of their last good programme, which 
we had the pleasure of hearing, being 
present the day before Christmas, we 
heartily endorse the editorial comment 
of Mr. F. R. Diffenderfer, of the Mew 
Era, who seldom misses these special 
In writing of ‘‘ Christmas at the 
High School,’’ he says: ‘‘ We are very 
sure there was no entertainment, whether 
secular or otherwise, given in Lancaster 
during the Christmas holidays that was 
more joyous and enjoyable than that 
commemorative of the Christmas time as 
given by the girls and boys of the High 
School. There were choruses, music by 
the orchestra and recitations, all of that 
high order for which the school has be- 
come notable in this portion of the state. 
The public does not realize how much 
has been done for the cause of music by 
this High School. Professor Thorbabn, 
in the course of a short address before 
the school on last Tuesday, recounted 
the early movement in instrumental 
music, how successful it has been, and 
what it has done for the cause of music 
among us. He said that hundreds of 
boys and girls have not only learned to 
play instruments of various kinds, but 
that some of them have even become 
experts, and are making their living 
to-day through the exercise of the 
musical talent developed within the 
walls of the High School building. 
Many hundreds more have here imbibed, 
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under Prof. Matz, that love for and | 


knowledge of vocal music which, carried 
into the homes of our people, have aided 
in making bright and beautiful many 
thousands of lives. 
lessons have not been forgotten, and 
never will be, but are moving steadily 
along the paths then traversed, and pre- 
paring still other generations to do like- 
wise.”’ 

In his readiness to lend a hand to 
things that seemed to need him he has 
had varied experience. He admired and 
loved Henry Ward Beecher, regarding 
him the foremost clergyman and perhaps 
the foremost citizen in the land, had for 
years read his sermons and editorials in 
The Independent, had heard him fre- 
quently at Piymouth Church and else- 
where, and, aiter the famous trial, was 
glad to see him announced for a lecture 
in Lancaster. Going into Harry Herr’s 
book store to engage seats he was told 
than, as so few tickets were called for 
and so many had refused to buy, they 
had decided to cancel the engagement 
rather than risk heavy loss, and that a 
letter to this effect had just been written. 
To the party about to mail the letter, he 
said, ‘‘I’ll take your place, if Harry will 
agree to look after the chart. I owe too 
much to Mr. Beecher to see Lancaster do 
a thing like this. We'll give him a 
grand house, whether there is money in 
it or not.’’ The campaign was vigorons. 
The newspapers were used to good pur- 
pose in advertising the lecture, large 
posters and circulars were everywhere in 
city and county, a special train was run 
from Marietta, and so great interest was 
aroused that nearly a thousand reserved 
seats were sold—though he made no 
personal canvas nor asked any one to 
buy a ticket. The parquet and gallery 
were crowded, and the overflow was pro- 
vided for on the stage, on which hun- 
dreds of seats had been placed. It was 
the largest number of people ever assem- 
bled in Fulton Opera House to hear anv 
man in an address or lecture, and prob. 
ably the largest ever assembled there on 
any occasion. Mr. Beecher was much 
pleased with his audience, and told Mr. 
McCaskey after the lecture that he 
‘“ would be glad to speak to such a house 
every night.’’ He never knew the inter- 
esting story of that audience. The cost 
was heavy, and the balance small—but 
the house was great. 

Some time previous to this, after Prof. 
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Cromwell had given a week of his 
memorable Art Entertainments in old 
Fulton Hall, Mr. McCaskey engaged 
him to return for a second week. He 
wanted to help the Children’s Home, 
and at the same time be at liberty to 
have the High School boys attend these 
fine exhibitions at little cost. There 
was a grand week of world travel and art 
views, and on the closing evening a 
special exhibition of a hundred or more 
of the finest statues, busts, etc., in the 
world—that looked as if the marble were 
just from the chisel of the scuiptor. 
Those who were present talk of it yet; 
probably not one of them all has for- 
gotten that wonderful night. A good 
balance was paid the Home. 

And when the Star Club of 1879-80, 
under his general direction, was holding 
its semi-monthly meetings in the crowded 
lecture room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, he brought to the 
Fulton Opera House—with all their 
apparatus for illustration on a grand 
scale—two of the most noted lecturers of 
their day on astronomy, Henry W. War- 
ren, author of the delightful book, 
‘* Recreations in Astronomy,’’ and Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, the distinguished author 
and astronomer of England, who was 
then lecturing in the United States. 
While the receipts of the first lecture 
came near paying expenses and he had 
small deficit to meet, the second was at 
his personal expense. Both lectures 
were enjoyed by large and appreciative 
audiences. He says in an enthusiastic 
notice written under the spell of the 
lecture by the astronomer Proctor : 

‘‘What audience could be too wise or 
too great for an intelligent discussion of 
the mechanism of God’s universe? If 
there had been assembled in Fulton 
Opera House last night the thousand 
men, wisest and best, most capable, and 
most eager inquirers after truth the 
world has known in all its ages, they 
would have heard with deepest interest 
and wonder, the story of the astronomer, 
as to what has been discovered and is 
now known to be true of the solar system 
and the stellar universe. Think of 
Abraham and Melchizedek, Moses and 
David, Pythagoras and Plato, Paul, John 
of the Apocalypse, Martin Luther, Shake- 
speare, Copernicus, Columbus, Herschell, 
Humboldt, Geethe, Tennyson, Scott, Car- 
lyle, Victor Hugo, Agassiz—the wise 
men of the East and the wise men of the 
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West—all gathered into one audience, 
eager to hear the truth which the sub- 
limest of all material sciences has thus 
far established! That were an audience 
indeed! worthy a subject of such magnifi- 
cent proportions.’’ 

Bishop Warren, in a letter to Mr. Mc- 
Caskey after receiving a pamphlet copy 
of the work of the Star Club, said: ‘‘ The 
astronomical work doing in Lancaster 
County has surprised me, and now that 
I see the published reports I am delighted. 
I received my first lessons in astronomy 
before I knew the four fundamental rules 
in arithmetic. These lessons I have 
never forgotten. They have made me 
feel at home whenever I have turned my 
face to the skies, though I was on the 
great Ocean, among the Alps, on the 
Pyramid, or under the clear sky of the 
East, where God seeking to lift Abraham 
up to his own lofty thought, said to him, 
Look now toward the heaven and tell 
the stars if thou be able. Perhaps I did 
not thank the school teacher as I should 
have done at the time, but I have blessed 
her ever since.”’ 

The Star Club was an unique organ- 


ization and set very many people, both 
in the county and in the State, to look- 
ing into the heavens and recognizing 
stars and constellations by names that 
soon became familiar, for reports of the 
proceedings, carefully prepared, were pub- 


lished in the local papers and in Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal. Many re- 
fer to it yet as ‘‘the time when they 
began to look at the stars.’’ Star-gazing 
was part of the work, and Dr. McCaskey 
gave, from evening to evening, a list of 125 
Stars and constellations. Special papers 
on astronomical subjects were read by 
Messrs. Frank Griest, J. D. Pyott, W. 
W. Griest, Wm. F. Duncan, John C. 
Burrowes, Alfred A Hubley, A. S. Her- 
shey, J. P. McCaskey, Miss Marie Kemp 
and Miss Mary Martin. A revival ofthe 
Club after a lapse of twenty years or more 
would be a good thing for Lancaster. 

He has been offered place in the School 
Department and elsewhere, and has been 
urged repeatedly to be a candidate for 
the City and County Superintendency, 
but has always declined these positions, 
his hands being full of work such as he 
preferred to be doing. Besides, he could 
not turn to the smaller field when 
already busy in another so large, so at- 
tractive, affording constant opportunity 
these many years for the gratification of 
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his varied tastes, and so much better 
suited to his peculiar talents. 

He has resolutely declined all calls for 
papers or addresses except on rare occa- 
sions before the county or city institute, 
the State Association, and once a few 
years ago before the American Institute 
of Instruction at Montreal. His work in 
the school room and at the printing office 
occupying five days in the week, these 
calls would require too much time in the 
evenings and on Saturday, which must 
be kept free for other things. He would 
enjoy such work and would be glad to do 
it, but there is no time for it. In his 
business his purpose has always been 
never to make a dollar that could in any 
way represent loss or hurt to any human 
being. This thought he has constantly 
urged upon his pupils. Tobacco was 
killing him forty-five years ago. He 
has not touched it since, and has always 
urged the boys to let it alone. He soon 
found cards a waste of valuable time, 
and has not played a game in more than 
forty years. Money seems one of the 
last things he cares to think about. He 
could readily have been one of the 
wealthy men of Lancaster, for he has 
made what most persons would regard 
‘“‘plenty of money,’’ but that has not 
been the purpose of his life. To have 
plenty of work worth doing and time and 
strength to get it done are the great 
things. He seems content with either 
loss or profit, as it comes, so that the loss 
be not too heavy, and thinks ‘‘ Both are 
good ; which is better who can tell ?’’ 

Dr. McCaskey was born on a farm near 
Gordonville, Lancaster Co., Pa. October 9, 
1837, same day as the genial Francis W. 
Parker. He comes of a strong ancestry, 
in which Scotch-Irish predominates, other 
lines being Douglas of Scotland, Davis 
and Piersol of Wales, Wilson of England 
or Scotland, Eckert and others of Switz- 
erland and Germany. His forbears on 
his father’s side came to America about 
1793. and on his mother’s long before 
the Revolutionary War, in which a num- 
ber of them bore an active part. He is 
the oldest of a family of seven children, 
six of whom are still living: John Piersol, 
the subject of our sketch; Joseph Barr, 
dentist, of this city; William Spencer, 
Colonel of the Twentieth regiment U. S. 
Infantry, now in the Philippines; Cyrus 
Davis, yardmaster B. & O. railroad, Phil- 
adelphia; James Newton, dentist, Har- 
risburg; and Catharine Wilson, wife of 
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James H. Marshall, assistant postmaster 
of this city. His father, William Mc- 
Caskey, was a man of iron will, resolute 
and fearless, of good practical judgment 
and unusual executive force and ability. 

His father’s family belonged to the 
Presbyterian and his mother’s to the 
Episcopal church. They attended ser- 
vice regularly at both churches, which 
he speaks of as a fortunate experience. 
The rector of All Saints church, Para- 
dise, was at that time Rev. E. Y. Buch- 
anan, a most amiable gentleman; and his 
wife, who played the organ and led the 
choir, was a sister of Stephen Collins 
Foster, the famous song writer. Her 
voice and that organ have always been a 
precious childhood memory of the church 
service. He recalls pleasantly the open- 
ing of a great Christmas box, in 1848, 
from Hon. James Buchanan, afterwards 
President of the United States, the brother 
of the rector, when they were trimming 
the church for the Christmas services, 
and he was a little fellow on a visit to 
the rectory. In this house, it is said, 
***Way Down upon the Swanee River”’ 
was sung in 1850 or 1851 from manu- 
script before it was put into type, Mr. 
Foster having sent a copy of the song to 
his sister from Pittsburg. 

He learned toread at an early age, before 
going to the old Zook school house, at 
the cross-roads by the woods, and was 
required to read daily and much, often 
aloud, in the Bible—the great book of 
the household—so that by the time he 
was ten or eleven years old and left home 
for Oak Hill Academy, and later to attend 
school in Lancaster, he was saturated 
with the history and literature of the 
Book. This he regards as the choicest 
blessing, after the influence of his mother 
in childhood, that has ever come into his 
life—a conviction that grows stronger 
and deeper with the passing years. He 
came to Lancaster in May, 1849, and was 
for a year in the secondary school on 
Duke street, under a noted teacher, How- 
ard Worcester Gilbert, to whose memory 
he pays this grateful tribute, as reported 
in the Nature Section of the State Edu- 
cational Association last summer at Phil- 
adelphia : 

‘*Some fifty years ago and more, it 
was my good fortune to attend a public 
school, where we had the ordinary 
branches straight and strong—reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, history. But through them 
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all, and in and over them all, prevading 
the school like an atmosphere, was the 
charm of literature, with its perpetual 
uplift and suggestiveness, and the won- 
der and beauty of nature from flowers to 
stars. The man was living his own life 
and enjoying it, and we were his privi- 
leged wards and companions in his walks 
to the hills and woods and streams, in 
our study of botany and other things. 
He took us with him and we often went 
alone—for the fever was in our blood and 
he had put it there. That wasa teacher! 
He was a student, a linguist, a poet; 
full of vigor and always ready; a stern 
critic and a splendid fighter—what a man 
for a teacher of boys! The flowers of 
fifty years ago have the dew of the early 
morning on them yet, the trees stand 
glorious yet, because of him! There was 
a Mentor, indeed! And there was ‘na- 
ture study’ in its true spirit and with its 
blessed results. As we recall him, in 
connection with the lower consideration 
of salary, we think such an inspiring 
teacher cheap at—a thousand dollars a 
month!’’ 

He entered the Boys’ High School in 
1850. Here the men who most impressed 
him were Rev. John S. Crumbaugh, a 
teacher of remarkable presence and 
power, and Dr. E. E. Higbee, with whom 
he was afterwards to be associated so 
closely and so happily for eight years 
and more of his memorable service as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. He regards these three men as 
great teachers, and to have been under 
their inspiring influence—two of them 
for one year each and one of them for 
two years—as the best good fortune of 
his boyhood life in the school room. Of 
Dr. Higbee he says in a recent address: 

‘*He was an inspiration. ‘ Being dead 
he yet speaketh’—in this city where 
forty-five years ago he lived and taught. 
I have never known any boy who was 
under him, when he lived with us in this 
High School, who does not recall pleas- 
ant memories of the man. We were al- 
ways glad to go to his class-room, for 
there was life there—in the man himself 
and in the outlook. He never seemed to 
be trying to teach us much; but every- 
thing was interesting tom. And as he 
looked at it, and thought about it, and 
spoke of it, and had so many outside con- 
nections to suggest, interesting to him- 
self and to us, he aroused curiosity and 
gave impulse to something beyond. I 
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have been grateful to him ever since for 
waking me up to a new thought one day 
when he came over from the mathemati- 
cal room to hear our class in Czesar. He 
drove his pick down into one of the par- 
agraphs on the Helvetian war, and 
turned up a nugget of etymology in 
which I caught the glint of gold-—and 
I’ve known since then a gold-field richer 
than any the Klondike will ever show. 
Ah! he was good to live with. 

‘*T cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead; he is just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. ’’ 


In 1860, Dr. McCaskey was married to 
Ellen Margaret Chase at Bath, New 
York. Of their seven children five are 
still living, four sons and one daughter. 
Two of the sons, Captain Edward Wil- 
liam and Lieut. Walter Bogardus, are on 
duty with the 21st U. S. Infantry in the 
Philippine Islands. The former is one of 


the busiest men in the Philippines, as 
quartermaster of his regiment and also as 
depot quartermaster in Southern Luzon, 


and the latter as depot commissary at 
the same central point on the Laguna, 
and afterwards upon the staff of General 
Wheaton; Richard Douglas, a dentist in 
Lancaster; Donald Gilbert, a student in 
the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Elsa Piersol, at 
home. He talks pleasantly of himself 
as being one of the richest men of the 
community in boys, having six sons, one 
of them a young man in the Beyond; 
four manly fellows, brave, true, capable, 
generous, doing good work in the world; 
and a foster son, Wm. S. Gordon, worthy 
to stand with the rest, who came from 
Russia at sixteen years of age with no 
knowledge of English, but who has done 
extraordinary work in these twelve years, 
and is now a rising lawyer in the city of 
New York. Each of the bovs, after 
graduating from the Lancaster High 
School, took a course of training else- 
where: Edward graduating from West 
Point Military Academy in 1886, Rich- 
ard from the Pennsylvania Dental Col- 
lege, Walter from Pennsylvania State 
College, and Mr. Gordon from Yale Uni- 
versity. The boys Walter and Donald 
each took the two years course on the 
Pennsylvania Nautical School Ship be- 
fore entering upon their college course. 
Capt. Edward W. McCaskey, his oldest 
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son, has eight children, six sons and two 
daughters, who with their mother are 
living in Lancaster, awaiting his return 
from the Philippines. 

In politics, Dr. McCaskey has always 
been a Republican, casting his first vote 
in 1860 for Andrew G. Curtin as Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and Abraham 
Lincoln as President of the United States. 
He was honored with the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts by Franklin and Marshall 
College, and some years afterwards with 
that of Doctor of Philosophy by the same 
institution of liberal learning, Each of 
these honorary degrees came to him as a 
surprise. He had never thought of 
either, and says that while he has done 
little to merit them he is grateful for the 
generous courtesy which awarded them, 
and appreciates the personal regard 
which prompted the authorities by whom 
they were conferred. 

We close this article with some ex- 
tracts from papers read by Dr. McCaskey 
before meetings of teachers. 


BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH. 


In the Russian department in the Art 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, at 
the north end of the gallery, there hung 
a picture that attracted much attention, 
and that has since been reproduced so 
often as now perhaps to be more widely 
known than any other of the fine paint- 
ings upon those walls. It told its familiar 
story simply and pleasantly, and one lin- 
gered, as loath to go, and came back day 
after day to look upon it, drawn by a 
spell deeper than the painter’s art. And 
it has taken its place in the picture gallery 
of memory of untold thousands. 

She comes hurrying from the kitchen, 
where she has been eagerly and lovingly 
busy, hand and head and heart at the 
service of an honored guest,—the most 
hospitable woman, shall we say, in all 
Bethany, and one of the best and most 
helpful to know, and to love, and to live 
with? So at least he seemed to think 
who knew to their depths the hearts of 
those about him, and longed for human 
sympathy and affection. If we may judge 
from the record, as we read between the 
lines, he seemed to regard this family, 
two sisters and one brother, as very 
attractive people, and among the best he 
knew in Palestine. 

‘‘Master, bid her that she help me. 
Mary is a good enough girl, but she’s 
leaving me to do everything just now. 
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I don’t know what you’re talking about, 
but it seems as if she can’t tear herself 
away fromit. You are tired and hungry, 
and I want to have something for you to 
eat as soon as possible.’’ And, laughing, 
she kept on: ‘‘ Mary is a good cook and 
a good housekeeper, and always ready to 
lend a hand when anything is to be done, 
but now—well, I’ve called her two or 
three times and she doesn’t seem to hear 
me. Bid her that she help me.’’ 

He smiled as he looked into her truth- 
ful eyes, noted her quick, half-impatient 
manner which he knew so well, and the 
tones of her pleasant voice that Irad in 
them, one can readily imagine, the faint- 
est suggestion of fault-finding. ‘‘ Martha, 
sitdown. You are one of the best women 
in the world; but Mary is better than you 
are.’’ ‘‘I know that,’’ she said impul- 
sively; ‘‘I always knew that. But I 
would like her now to help me get this din- 
ner.’’ And she laughed good-naturedly 
at Mary’s pleasant disclaimer that Martha 
was ‘‘the best woman’’ she knew—for 
they were friends, you know, as well as 
sisters, and appreciated and loved one 
another. ‘‘ Don’t worry about the dinner, 
Martha’’—and in his fine eyes there 
beamed a light that spoke more than 


words might say—‘‘ nor much about any- 


thing else. All that in goodtime. We 
were talking of Eternity. But one thing 
is needful.’’ And the sisters together 
soon spread the generous table for their 
welcome guest. 

Christ was no far-off teacher, cold in 
manner, didactic in method, but a be- 
loved, and trusted, and familiar friend, 
good to live with. What a compliment 
did he pay to these women and their 
brother in his habit of going to their 
pleasant home in Bethany! 

Good to live with! Of all people in the 
world, let this be said of wife and mother, 
then of husband and father, sister and 
brother. When and where shall we name 
the teacher? Always and everywhere. 

Good books are often good people at 
their best, and so—very good to live with. 
‘Such as are thy thoughts,’’ says Marcus 
Antoninus, ‘‘such also will be the char- 
acter of thy mind, for the soul is dyed by 
the thought.’’ How to influence thought 
wisely is then the grave question. You 
and I stand where it is the one serious 
business of our lives to give direction to 
the lives of others. How shall we do 
this, how can we do it, best? No com- 
mand of yours or mine will cause boy or 
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girl to abandon any evil habit, profanity, 
obscenity, dishonesty, idleness, folly of 
any sort. Such command is from the 
outside only, and, to be regarded even in 
appearance, must be supported from the 
outside by dread of penalty. We must 
go deeper, and by other means than this, 
or we fail. 

The winsome lady who holds court in 
her modest school-room, her courtiers 
seldom forgetting that they are little 
ladies and gentlemen, does this only be- 
cause she has their hearts; and their 
hearts she can have only as she can con- 
trol their thoughts; and their thoughts 
she controls only through her own fine 
personality, and by constantly putting 
into their receptive minds suggestions 
pleasing and wholesome. She lives out 
her own beautiful and earnest life with 
them. By quiet example, by personal 
appeal, by song and story, she reaches 
them. She knows the best in literature 
and in life, and she gives them of her 
best, and they go out from her with a 
wealth of treasure in heart and mind that 
for not a few of her pupils will be cumu- 
lative for a life-time. She holds, with 
Froebel, that ‘‘all education not founded 
in religion is unproductive;’’ and, with 
Warner, that ‘‘Good literature is as 
necessary to the growth of the soul as 
good air to the growth of the body, and 
that it is just as bad to put weak thought 
into the mind of a child as to shut it up 
in a room that is unventilated.’’ She 
does not try to teach so much, but she 
has many an immortal poem and many a 
good thing in prose, from the Bible and 
elsewhere, as familiar in her school as is 
the old multiplication table. Is such a 
teacher good to live with ? 


GOOD MEMORY WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


It is true of many schools that, after 
long years of school going their pupils 
are familiar with few fine things, perbaps 
none whatever, and they can repeat no 
choice thing either in prose or poetry. 
This is criminal disregard of opportunity. 
It is frightful waste of possibilities, that 
might be realized to millions, of broader 
thought, and sweeter hope, and nobler 
aspiration, and stronger purpose towards 
a better life—all this influencing count- 
less other lives to still better things 
through the generations. The fault lies 
mainly with the teacher—and back of 
him, with the superintendent and the 
school authorities. 
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We will not vainly attempt to give the 
child instruction in all the subjects of 
human knowledge. We will teach but a 
few things, those which are essential, or 
which seem most desirable. In these few 
things, which will be made to touch very 
many things of vast importance and undy- 
ing interest, we will give definite knowl- 
edge. We will do this in a way to at- 
tract, so faras we can. So far as we can 
also, we will give only such knowledge 
as is worth retaining, and is sure to be 
approved best by the child grown to the 
mature life of intelligent manhood or 
womanhood. Nor will we forget this 
truth of tremendous importance in the 
work of the teacher—that it is not one 
generation only that is before us in the 
school—for in teaching these boys and 
girls we are, in a degree, teaching their 
great-grandchildren. 

Are we teaching the best things? We 
are everywhere trying to do this. But 
there is so much blundering theory, so 
much mistaken practice. There is unrest 
and dissatisfaction everywhere amongst 
thoughtful people. They tell us the 


schools are not doing their work as it 
ought to be done, either in the matter of 


sound elementary scholarship, or in 
moulding thought and character and 
shaping life to the high ends that may 
fairly be expected of them; that they are 
working far too much on the low plane 
of self-interest and vulgar self-seeking. 

And all this is true of very many 
schools both in city and country. There 
are schools in which things sweet and 
noble, generous and beautiful, seem 
seldom or never to be thought, or spoken 
of; in which the splendid imagery of the 
poet is never made to pass before the 
rapt vision of the child; in which the 
grandeur of heroic achievement or self- 
sacrifice is never held up, to be regarded 
by the growing boy or girl with quick- 
ened heart-beat, and imitated humbly 
afar off. Alas, for the men and women 
who were children where all this was 
true! And alas for to-morrow where this 
is true to-day! 

You have perhaps forgotten some of 
the teachers who taught you the alphabet 
and spelling, penmanship and arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and what not—a 
‘‘dry grammatical cinder’’ one and 
another of them may have been, for 
whom you have neither gratitude nor 
affection. But the man or woman who 
gave you glowing thought and noble 
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imagery, the thrill of heroic impulse and 
high aspiration, he or she is immortal. 

Who are the best people you have 
known? those whom you have most en- 
joyed? from whom you have had most 
good? They who knew fine things and 
loved them, who thought them, and said 
them, and wrote them, and sang them, 
and put them deep into your heart of 
hearts for time and for eternity. Teach- 
ers such as these are the very elect of 
God. They are God’s angels, dispensing 
heavenly manna to His children. We 
care little to remember those who 
directed for us only the dull routine of 
school life, but we venerate the memory 
of the sainted ones in our school calendar 
who were teachers indeed! For they 
made real to us the ‘‘splendor of grass 
and flower,’’ the privilege and the glory 
of living in a world and in an age like 
this; the beauty, and the duty, and the 
promise, of human life. How wrought 
they this miracle of grace? By giving, 
without measure or stint, the best they 
had in their own richly-endowed natures, 
and the best they had gathered from all 
the world beside, ‘‘ giving all as though 
they gave nothing.’’ 

Let the mind-content be such that 
good thoughts may always be rising from 
its depths. This must come in part 
from our heredity, but mainly from the 
wealth of thought and fact gathered, as 
the centuries go by, from hundreds and 
thousands who have been toilers and 
thinkers. We are the heirs of these 
wonderful ages. Why not enter gladly 
upon our inheritance, remembering 
always that only so much of it can be 
ours as we have learned toenjoy? Shall 
we then have in ourselves, and encourage 
our pupils to acquire, an appetite for such 
angels’ food? Why lose this rightful 
heritage, and be of the millions who feed 
outside and upon the husks? 

Commit to memory, choosing the best 
things within reach in prose and poetry, 
but especially in poetry. Teach pupils 
to think that they can and should com- 
mit entire poems without regarding it an 
unusual feat of memory—and that not to 
do this is to miss much of the best that 
any school, or even life itself, can give 
them. Know many of these things in 
the dark. Know them when you are 
apart from books, or sick, or tired, or 
lonely. Then go away in thought with 
the poet, the hymn writer, or the seer, 
with the wise and the good of the past or 
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of our own times; and in the study of the 
imagination commune with them in 
blessed companionship. It is a great 
thing thus to hear what these men and 
women say or sing of nature, or life, or 
destiny. Consider also what higher life 
is assured to the boy or girl who begins 
all this in school days. Do we hesitate 
to begin so good a work for our pupils 
because it involves unusual effort? Let 
us rather think of the end ; for, like good 
St. Christopher, we ‘‘labor for eternal 
life’’—for them and for ourselves. 

There are those who say, ‘‘Do not 
have a child commit to memory what it 
does not thoroughly understand.’’ This 
shuts out all great things, and is almost 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ Do not have the 
child memorize anything that is worth 
learning.’’ The best things we have 
ever committed to memory we did not 
at all understand at the time, and their 
meaning even now is seen “‘as througha 
glass darkly;’’ but an earnest mother, 
whom long since we learned to revere 
almost as a saint, taught them because she 
knew them to be her own best treasure, 
and prayed that the child at her knee 
might one day come to the like blessed 
knowledge. Yes, teach at homeand in the 
schools many good things, deep things, 
grand things, beautiful things that are not 
at all ‘‘thoroughly understood.’’ If not 
to-day, or to-morrow, they will yet come 
back in benediction ‘‘after many days.’’ 
Our best work is always for life, not for 
the next grade in a system of schools. 

We have listened to many instructors 
of teachers, and have sometimes thought 
the most striking and helpful thing we 
have ever heard from any man on the 
platform of a Teachers’ Institute was a 
reference to his habit of recalling, as he 
lay in bed, a dozen or more of the best 
things he knew from Shakespeare, or the 
Bible, or elsewhere. This gentleman is 
a fine scholar, a good executive officer, 
and has the enviable reputation of being 
one of the best Normal School principals 
in the country. It is a rare privilege for 
the student-teacher to belong to a Normal 
School where contact with such a princi- 
pal is possible, and where the influence of 
such a man pervades the school like a 
tonic atmosphere. Such men teach most 
effectively, and for the life-time of their 
pupils, when they are not teaching at all. 

In the examination of teachers, when 
great advance has been made upon pres- 
ent standards, the questions asked, along 





with the solution of problems in arithme- 
tic and the parsing of words in the sen- 
tence—both of which are necessary—will 
include: What poems can you repeat? 
what national songs? what hymns? what 
in prose from the Bible and elsewhere can 
you recite? What do you enjoy most in 
literature? Repeat this or that, tell what 
it means, and discuss it as you would be- 
fore your school. What is the purpose of 
school training, and what do you regard 
of greatest importance among school 
studies in attaining this purpose? etc., 
etc. All this to enrich school life. 

Some three years ago, he read a paper 
before the City Teachers’ Institute, ‘‘ In 
the Beginning, God,'’ and closed with a 
tender tribute to his mother, from which 
we take the following paragraphs. What 
better can there be to any man than to 
know and feel the blessing of such a 
mother? He says: 

‘“ Why have I taken a subject like this 
at this time? Well, first, because of its 
great importance; and, again, because 
when the request came for a paper to be 
read here, this was the thought which 
had been in my mind for days, and I 
cared little to turn to any other less im- 
pressive or less attractive. 

“‘T had seen one whom I had known 
for sixty years, a soul sweet and helpful, 
unselfish and strong and noble, pass 
slowly down into the Valley of the 
Shadow. After a lingering illness of 
many months—a kind of restful and pa- 
tient waiting for the end—she passed 
away peacefully into ‘the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.’ Her life 
had been spent in deeds of kindness and 
glad service to others, with almost no 
thought for herself. Every one who 
knew her loved her, and by no one of 
kind heart who has ever known her in 
her long and useful life does she seem to 
have been forgotten. She was always 
young at heart and could not grow old. 
Although eighty-eight years of age, her 
senses were well-nigh unimpaired, and 
she took, and enjoyed, and was grateful 
for every good thing that came to her, 
receiving it and speaking of it often as 
the gift of God. She had learned very 
early this rare lesson of life, 

‘<< o trust Him in dark hours of trial, 

And thank Him in moments of bliss.’ 

** By the cradle, at her work about the 
house, at the milking time about the 
barn, in the meadow and at the spring, 
in the service of the church, what voice 
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so sweet as hers, clear and strong and 
melodious in every tone, in ballads, 
hymns, lullabies, and lilted tunes that 
had no words, but most of all in hymns 
with their high suggestion? ‘ Marget, 
sing something’—he always spoke her 
name in the old Scotch fashion, in two 
syllables, like that of Marget Howe, in 
the Bonnie Brier Bush—was my father’s 
frequent request. And everybody else 
seemed to ask it, too; for she sang as no 
one else I ever heard in my childhood, at 
church or at home. It was as the bird 
sings, because she loved melody, and the 
song often gushed from her heart in sweet 
unconsciousness of any to listen and en- 
joy. And she sang, in quiet voice to the 
end, the old hymns of trust and love and 
hope, when the days were sometimes 
long, and when at times she was alone 
but never lonely. I have heard nearly 
all the great singers of the past forty 
years, but no memory among them all is 
so fresh and joyous as that of my moth- 
er’s sOngs. She inherited this gift from 
Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh and German- 
Swiss ancestors, for they all loved music, 
and would tell us how they talked in her 


girlhood of the songs her father and 
mother sang together before their mar- 


riage, nearly a hundred yearsago. I used 
to fancy that she had caught into her 
voice the tones of the violins in the home 
of her childhood. Here is an interesting 
fact and a somewhat remarkable thing: 
She always sang three verses to ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’ All the printed copies of 
this well-known song, some forty or fifty 
years ago and later, so far as I know, 
gave but two. But the verse she sang 
between the first and last became so fixed 
in my memory, and was so necessary for 
me to complete the song—for as she sang 
it I loved it best of all—that I gave it 
place on the first page of the first number 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection 
some twenty or more years ago. Since 
that time it has gone into many new 
music books for schools and for general 
use, and the song may soon be generally 
accepted in this form. The verse restored is 
as follows, and I hear her voice in it now: 


“**T gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her 
child, 

As she looks on that moon from our own cot- 
tage door, 

Throngh the woodbine whose fragrance shall 
cheer me no more.’ 

‘*It was my mother’s songs that gave 
impulse to the numbers of the Franklin 
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Square Collection, and much besides in 
music that has, I trust, afforded pleasure 
and profit to very many young and old. 

‘‘The prevailing thought of her four- 
score years is the subject of this paper: 
‘In the beginning, God '—always God. 
She went to her grave in the quiet even- 
ing of life, as was fitting, in the quiet 
evening hour, with the ‘Well done!’ of 
all who knew her, music of organ and 
choir, and the beautiful ritual of the 
Episcopal Church, with which she had 
been familiar for more than eighty years. 
Through all her life went sweet and 
sacred song about her as an atmosphere, 
and at the end it was fitting there should 
be pealing organ and chanting choir, and 
the hymns she had sung so often and 
loved so well. 

‘‘T have known many good things in 
life, but the best of all has been the bless- 
ing of such a mother. If I have been 
able to do any work worth doing in the 
world, the origin and spring of almost 
everything has been hidden back in that 
mother’s teaching and that mother’s love. 
Ability and readiness to improve oppor- 
tunities that have come to me through 
others, have been largely due to my 
mother’s life of unselfish devotion. 

‘Two pleasant pictures come up before 
me: I call to see her regularly, and often 
as she lies in bed, week after week, not 
ill, but no longer strong and vigorous. 
In her bright, pleasant face there is a 
look of youth that is past and of immor- 
tal youth that is fast coming. She greets 
me gladly when I come, and when I go 
thanks me cordially for getting in to see 
her. I laugh at her for thanking a son 
who comes to see his mother. But she 
was always a lady, courteous, polite, 
grateful for anything that gave her pleas- 
ure, so she says ‘Thank you,’ just the 
same. I ask her, in way of pleasantry, 
to go along to church one Sunday morn- 
ing shortly before the end. She smiles, 
and says with perfect peace, ‘All that is 
over now, and I have nothing left to do 
but to sleep and to pray.’ And so she 
prays—and sleeps—that I once knew so 
wakeful and devoted to her children and 
her household duties that to me, as a 
child, she seemed almost never to sleep. 
The days pass, and the end comes, with 
the sleep from which glad souls awake 
into the Eternal Morning. Even there ] 
think that what was to her the best les- 
son of Time may also be the great thought 
of Eternity—/n the Beginning, God!" 
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THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL 
FACTOR. 


BY GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


HE American public school is the 

soul centre of every community, the 
bulwark of the nation. The public use 
and the public ownership of the public 
school is the best example of pure democ- 
racy even in this country. We who are 
at home here, to the manor born, or have 
become acclimated by long residence, 
owe it to others that we should seek to 
disseminate our educational ideals. The 
public school is a grand smelting furnace 
into which a conglomerate mass of crude 
material is poured, and out of which 
come the best specimens of American 
manhood. We have lost the old-time 
town centre and town meeting, estab- 
lished and made a feature of the form of 
government adopted by our New England 
forefathers. And from the public school 
we now have no universal centre. Let 
us make the most of our schools. What 
is more inhuman than the loss of socia- 
bility in some of our large cities? Peo- 


ple who live on the same street, across 
the hallway from each other, do not 


know each other’s name. So long as the 
youth remains in school he is under 
democratic influences. Pity the boy or 
girl who never had a common school ex- 
perience. The public schools were 
builded better than we knew, welded for 
a larger purpose than that to which we 
are putting them. We are neglecting 
our opportunities. The public school 
should be a social us well as an educa- 
tional centre. School houses, and 
churches, too, for that matter, should be 
open at all times, instead of only a few 
hours a week, for the social reception of 
all the people who desire to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities. 

The public school could do no higher 
service to the community in which it is 
located than by making itself a social 
centre, a social settlement, such as we 
have in the large cities. This is being 
done in New York, Chicago and other 
cities. Sometimes I have found that the 
school runs division lines through the 
family, alienates the parent and the child, 
makes the child ashamed of the father 
who works with hands. It is a false sys- 
tem of education that brings about such 
an end. The school should not only 
weld the people of the community more 
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closely together, it should also >ring the 
child into closer sympathy with the 
efforts of the parent to earn his liveli- 
hood. 

The common people are the only peo- 
ple in this country. Don’t let us neglect 
them. It is the business of the public 
school to enlighten the parents as well as 
their children. The public schools should 
be made civic centers, places where the 
fathers and mothers may congregate. 
People are as good as they know. It is 
the business of the common school to 
teach them what they should know. I 
know no better place to counteract pub- 
lic abuses than in the public school. It 
is not in the interest of our finer element 
that I plead. It is for the whole people. 
Some of our otherwise comparatively 
well-informed native-born citizens have 
little or no idea of the essential principles 
of a democratic form of government. 

The making of our public schools a 
social centre would not increase the 
school tax levy. It could be done al- 
most without expense. The public 
school has on its hands the possibility of 
making an ethical centre, regardless of 
theological differences. The public school 
is the soul of the great religion of demo- 
cratic relationship.—MWichigan Moderator. 


—_- 
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THE HOMELESS. 





NE of the most carefully written 

stories of the present season is a study 
of a group of young men and women 
whom the novelist regards as representa- 
tive types of the later development of 
American character. These people are 
all cultivated; they are all clever; they 
are all intensely alert; but among them 
there is not one happy marriage, and 
every marriage is childless. What one- 
feels is a veneer of hard cultivation with- 
out depth, richness or beauty of charac: 
ter, or nobility of life; and if one looks a 
little deeper, there appear rejections of 
the best, denials of the deepest instincts, 
and a fundamental barrenness. Culti- 
vated sterility describes the group of peo- 
ple drawn with a firm and discriminating 
hand in this story. Such men and 
women are not to be accepted as repre- 
sentative of the best or of the most exclu- 
sive type of Americans; but they do 
stand for a great host of Americans, who, 
in grasping at the superficialities of life, 
are missing the things which lie in its 
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heart. No freedom of action or opportu- 
nities for travel can for a moment take 
the place in the life of any man or 
woman of the great, rich, divine relation- 
ships of husband and wife and of parent 
and child; and there can be no real home 
which does not create its own atmos- 
phere and possess its own individuality. 

No wiser book, nor one more sorely 
meeded, has appeared for a long time 
than the volume of ‘‘ Home Thoughts,”’ 
by C., which bears the imprint of Messrs. 
A. C., Barnes & Co., and the chapters of 
which appeared originally in the columns 
of the New York Lvening Post. These 
pages contain the observations of a 
woman who has grown wise in the wis- 
dom of life; they are full of delicate moral 
and social discernment; they reveal that 
quality of mind and training which gives 
a woman the right to speak concerning 
the things of home life; and they are 
itouched with the charm of style. One of 
the most pathetic chapters in the book dis- 
‘cusses the homelessness of some married 
women—the women who live in hotels 
and boarding houses, who have no duties 
and few opportunities of helping their 
husbands; who shop and visit, go to 
clubs or lectures, but are never developed 
by any real contact with the affairs of 
life, and whose power is untouched by 
the ordinary demands of the home on the 
woman: 

‘*T know no sadder words than home- 
less and childless. There is a mournful 
inflection in their very sounds, and yet 
these prettily dressed, eager, restless 
young women are both these sorrowful 
things. If God has denied them the 
crown of motherhood, it would be better 
to take some motherless baby to their 
hearts than to live all their lives without 
the guiding hand of a little child in 
theirs, and the clasp of little loving arms 
about their necks. I say guiding, with 
very sincere faith that there is no such 
attraction towards a noble life as the de- 
pendence and love of childhood, nor any 
such rebuke as the surprise of fear ina 
child’s innocent eyes.’’ 

There are many women to whom the 
education, the responsibilities and the re- 
-sources of home are denied by conditions 
and circumstances which they cannot 
control. It is not to such as these that 
the warnings of ‘‘Home Thoughts’ 
are directed; it is to those who voluntar- 
ily choose the superificial instead of the 
profouud, the life of wide and dissipating 
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interest rather than of concentrated 
growth. Nothing beautiful can ever 
come out of the life of the man or woman 
who, in a mood of selfishness and out of 
desire for the freedom of irresponsibility, 
rejects the common duties, denies the 
claims of common responsibilities, and 
chooses a hard, bare, unfruitful freedom, 
instead of submission to the deep, rich, 
and fruitful training of obedience to the 
great laws of life expressed in the great 
human relation. Under normal condi- 
tions men and women ought to stand to- 
gether in homes; and those homes ought 
to be places of privacy, of mutual inter- 
est, of the most intimate fellowship, of 
habitual self-denial, of the tenderest 
affections, and of the divinest hopes. 
Where the home is not, these delicate 
and beautiful growths are blighted and 
destroyed; they are impossible in the 
outer world; they need the shelter of do- 
mesticity. Nothing can take their place. 
All purely intellectual acquirements are 
insignificant compared with the wealth 
of life which comes to the men and 
women who, in purity, in devotion, and 
in loyalty, combine the resources of the 
moral, the intellectual and the spiritual 
life in the forming of new centres for the 
diffusion of that divine influence which 
has its source in the home.— Oxt¢look. 


—<——____——_ 


GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 





HE year 1go1 will be famous for its 

gifts to education. It was thought 
that the record of the year 1899 would 
long remain unsurpassed. In that year 
about $55,000,000 were given to educa- 
tion. Last year the sum reached over 
$35,000,000. But much more than either 
of these sums was given in 1901, probably 
$75,000,000. 

The largest of all the gifts recorded 
this year, says the Philadelphia Press, is 
that made by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford to 
the Leland Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia. This is a direct gift of $15,000,- 
000, representing the accumulation since 
the death of her husband, the late Sena- 
tor Stanford. It is in addition to gifts he 
made himself during his lifetime, and 
will increase the total value of the prop- 
erty and endowment of the Stanford Uni- 
versity to about $30,000,000. The next 
gift to education in size is Mr. Carnegie’s 
donation of $10,000,000 to found a great 
institution for research and higher edu- 
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cation at Washington. And if Mr. Rock- 
efeller has really given $5,000,000 to 
endow a law school in connection with 
the University of Chicago, he will rank 
third in the list of 1901 givers to educa- 
tion. 

These three gifts aggregate $30,000,000. 
But there are many others, large and small, 
for the same purpose, which will foot up 
to even a greater figure. It is reported 
from Boston that the Simmons fortune, 
amounting to $2,500,000, is now availa- 
ble for the establishment of a technologi- 
cal school for women to be known as 
Simmons College. Clark University in 
Worcester is also to be enriched by the 
fortune left by its founder. This will 
more than double the original endow- 
ment, which was $2,000,000. Other gifts 
to New England universities in 1901 are 
a second $1,000,000 to Brown University 
in Providence, nearly $1,000 000 to Yale 
University in New Haven, and $100,000 
to Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. About $5,800,000 of the $20,000, - 
ooo thank offering, of which $15,000 000 
is already raised by the Methodist church, 
will go to the educational institutions of 
that denomination. 

These great gifts, with numerous 
smaller ones, make up a phenomenal 
total for 1901. They are significant 
proofs of the great prosperity of the 
country, and of the eagerness of men of 
wealth to use their abundance to advance 
the cause of education. These great 
gifts give promise of the continued com- 
mercial and manufacturing supremacy of 
this country, a supremacy which can only 
be maintained on the basis of an intel- 
lectual supremacy. No other country 
can show such gifts, and no other coun- 
try will reap such benefits during the 
new century, whose first year is marked 
by such noble generosity. 

In the Carnegie Board of Trustees at 
Washington there will be certain govern- 
ment officials, but it will be largely made 
up of leading educators from all parts of 
the country, who will justify complete 
confidence in their capacity and inde- 
pendence. The proposed gift is to be 
vested in the Government as custodian or 
trustee, like the endowment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, one of the most ad- 
mirable of scientific institutions; and the 
National University, while not in any 
sense undertaking to do the work done 
by existing colleges and universities, 
will work in co-operation with them by 





providing an opportunity to their gradu- 
ates and all others properly equipped to 
pursue advanced research and serious 
scientific investigation. 


——— 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President Leland Stanford Universtts 


T is recognized that the blood of a na- 

tion in a large degree determines its 
history. Knowing the nature of a race 
we can forecast its achievemeuts. The 
Saxon will make Saxon history wherever 
he goes, the Jew wili make Jewish his- 
tory, and the megro wherever he goes 
will do deeds after his kind. 

I wish to show that in similar fashion 
the history of a nation determines its 
blood. Theword ‘‘blood’’ in this sense 
is a figure of speech, meaning heredity, 
for we know that the basis of heredity is 
in germ-plasm, and not in literal blood. 
But the old word will serve our pur- 
poses. The blood which is thicker than 
water is the expression for race unity. 
The nature of a race is determined by the 
qualities of those of its members who 
leave offspring. If any class of men is 
destroyed by the action of social or po- 
litical forces, these leave no offspring, and 
their kind in time fails to appear. 

In a herd of cattle to destroy the 
strongest bulls, the fairest cows, the most 
promising calves, is to leave the others to 
become the parents of the coming herd. 
This we call degeneration, and it is the 
only kind of race degeneration we know; 
yet the scrawny, lean, infertile herd 
which results is of the same type as its 
actual parents. If, on the other hand, 
we sell or destroy the rough calves, the 
lean, poor, or ineffective, we shall havea 
herd descended from the best. These 
facts are the basis of selective breeding, 
‘*the magician’s wand’’ which summons 
up any form of animal or plant useful to 
man or pleasing to his fancy. 

The same facts are fundamental in hu- 
man history. Viewed in the large sense. 
a race of men is essentially like a herd of 
animals. If similar processes are followed 
its nature is changed in the same way and 
the same degree. 

‘The only way in which any race as a 
whole has improved has been through its 
preservation of its best and the loss of its 
worst examples. The condition which 
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favors this is democracy, equality before 
the law, the condition which equalizes 
opportunity and gives each man the right 
to stand or fall on the powers God has 
given him. 

The only race degeneration ever known 
is that produced by one or all of democ- 
racy’sarch enemies—slavery, aristocracy, 
militarism, imperialism—the four tyrants 
of human politics, not one of whom ap- 
pears without the others. The effect of 
these forces is to destroy the best, leaving 
for the fathers of the future those which 
military rower could not use for its pur- 
poses. 

Degeneracy of the individual is quite 
another thing, and has its own series of 
causes. But such degeneracy is not in- 
herited. Unless entangled in the meshes 
of disease, every child is free-born, the 
son of what his father or mother ought 
to have been. Neither education, indo- 
lence nor oppression can be inherited. 
They affect the individual life, but they 
cannot tarnish the blood. 

The degeneracy discussed by Nordau 
and the school of journalistic scientists 
which he represents is thus individual. 
It has no permanence. A mob of crazy 
painters, drunken musicians, maudlin 
poets. and sensation hunters on the boul- 
evards proves nothing as to race degen- 
eracy. Any manofany race degenerates 
in an environment of vice, disease and 
absinthe. But he may leave his race all 
the cleaner for his degenerating. 

I take a concrete illustration, the de- 
generation of France, the falling off in 
stature and fertility of the French people 
during the present century. An official 
commission has lately investigated it, 
reaching scanty results. Perhaps we may 
help them. I wish you to assume that 
Millet’s ‘‘ Man with the Hoe’’ is in alarge 
degree typical of the Freneh peasantry. 
Dull, lack-lustre-eyed, with low forehead, 
and brutal jaw, he is not the product of 
oppression. His like has always lived in 
France. His qualities are ancient, abo- 
riginal. He exists to-day, and has in- 
creased for a century because better men 
have been destroyed. And this is the 
primal cause of the fall of France, of the 
decline of any nation whatever—the de- 
struction of the best, the survival of the 
unfittest, a reversal of nature’s method of 
race purification and of race advance. 

In French history how has this hap- 
pened ? Let us look at a few instances 
among many—the French Revolution. 
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In this outbreak of the oppressed, ‘{the 
best that the nation could bring’’ wasjde- 
stroyed. 

The nobility of any nation, and: more 
of aristocracy, was composed in the first 
place of its best blood. The failure phys- 
ically comes from bad training, luxury, 
vice, and irresponsible power. These ef- 
fects are individual only, and do not pass 
over into heredity. Thestrongest, wisest, 
fairest, were the noblemen when races 
were young. And these fellin the Reign 
of Terror. The old drummer, Pierre, in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Chronicles of the Drum,”’ 
tells us that: 

Those glorious days of September 

Saw many aristucrats fall. 
’T was thus that our pikes drank the blood 
In the beautiful breast of Lamballe. 


Pardi! ’twas a beautiful lady ! 
I seldom have looked on her like, 

And I drummed fora gallant procession 
That marched with her head on a pike. 

And so with the rest of them, not for- 
getting the Queen and the King. And 
the blood of France has been poorer, her 
men less manly, and her women less fair, 
since the day of her great slaughter, 
whatever one may think of the political 
changes it brought about. 

Primogeniture: The basis of English 
polity has been and is inequality before 
the law. Men have tried to take a cer- 
tain few, to feed those on “‘ royal jelly,”’ 
as the young queen-bee is fed, to take 
them out of the struggle and competition 
of life, and to make them by such means 
harmonious, perfect men and women. 
Thus, in England, the oldest son is 
chosen for this purpose—a good thing, 
says Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ because it insures 
only one fool in the family.’’ In making 
perfect men it has eertainly failed, for 
men are made by effort and resistance. 
But it has forced constantly the younger 
sons’ and daughters’ sons back again 
into the mass of the people. The English 
people of to-day are the sons of the old 
nobility, and their development has 
crowded out the sons of the swineherd 
and the slave. The evil of primogeniture 
has been its own antidote. It has be- 
gotten democracy. The younger sons 
with Richard Rumbold, ‘‘never could 
believe that Providence has sent into the 
world a few men already booted and 
spurred, with countless millions already 
saddled and bridled, with these few to 
ride.’ And so these younger sons be- 
came the Roundhead, the Puritan, the 
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Pilgrim, those who in all the ages have 
fought for liberty in England and in the 
United States. Genealogical studies 
clearly show that all of the old families 
of New England and Virginia have noble 
and royal blood in their veins. The Mas- 
sachusetts farmer, whose ancestors came 
from Plymouth in Devon, has more of the 
blood of William and Alfred than the 
Queen of England has, for she is mostly 
German. And it is well for England that 
her gentle blood runs in the veins of all 
her citizens. 

On the Continent it was not so. In 
France, all of noble lineage were noble. 
Thus the blood of nobility and the blood 
of the clown were kept separate, and the 
clown increased with the failure of his 
betters. 

Other influences destroying the best 
were social repression, religious intoler- 
ance, the centralization of activities in 
Paris, the effects of alcohol. The celi- 
bacy of the religious lowered the degree 
of religious feeling, while indiscriminate 
charity vastly multiplied the brood of 
paupers. 

But all these and other influences, 
large and small, count for little beside the 
great destroyer, war—war for glory, war 


for gain. 

Not long agoI visited Novara, in Italy, 
and there, in a wheatfield, the farmers 
have plowed up skulls of men till a pyra- 
mid of fifteen feet high has been reared, 
over which some one has placed a canopy 


to keep off the rain. These were skulls 
of young men of Sardinia and Austria, 
from eighteen to thirty-five years of age, 
without physical blemish, so far as may 
be, peasants from the farms and workmen 
from the shops, who met at Novara to de- 
cide whether the Prince of Savoy should 
sit on his throne or yield it tosome other. 
It matters not the decision; history re- 
cords it, probably. Here they died. Far- 
ther on, Frenchmen, Austrians and Ital- 
ians met and died at Magenta. You 
know what color that is, the hue of the 
blood that flowed out under the olive 
trees. Go over Italy as you will, there 
is hardly a town that has not had its gar- 
dens crimsoned with French blood, that 
has not somewhere its pile of skulls. 
You can trace them across to Egypt, 
across to Germany, to Moscow, across to 
Belgium, to Waterloo. ‘‘ A boy will stop 
a bullet as well as a man,’’ said Napo- 
leon, and with the rest are the skulls of 
boys. Read the dreary story of Water- 
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loo, the wretched tale of Moscow, the 
miserable deeds of Sedan, the waste of 
Algiers, and you can see why the coun- 
trymen of France are not like the em- 
battled farmers of Lexington, who set 
their stern faces against the murderers of 
the common man, and “fired the shot 
that was heard around the world.’’ 

The same fate has followed each war 
for empire. ‘‘’Tis Greece, but living 
Greece no more,’’ for the Greek of to- 
day is not the son of Leonidas and Milti- 
ades. He is the son of the stable-boys, 
scullions and slaves, those whom imperial 
Greece could not use in her wars of con- 
quest. 

In his noble history of the Downfall of 
the Ancient World, Professor Seeck, of 
Greifswald, finds but one real cause of 
the fallof Rome. This he calls the ‘‘ex- 
termination of the best’’ (‘‘ Ausrottung 
der Besten’’). He shows how Marius 
and Cinna slew the aristocrat, while Sulla 
murdered the common man. With the 
demands of the imperial domain in every 
direction the Roman disappeared. ‘‘Who- 
ever was bold enough to rise politically 
was thrown to the ground.’’ Only cow- 
ards remained, and from their blood arose 
the new generation. 

Cowardice showed itself in lack of orig- 
inality and slavish following of masters 
and tradition. Had the Romans been 
alive, the Romans of the old Republic, 
there would have been no fall of Rome. 
The Roman Empire, says Seely, ‘* fam- 
ished for want of men.’’ Even Ceesar 
notes the impending doom, the ‘‘dire 
scarcity of men.’’ But there is abundant 
testimony that men were plenty, slaves 
and camp followers. It was the men of 
strength and character, ‘‘ the small farm- 
er’’ and the hardy dwellers on the flanks 
of the Apennines, who were gone. 

As to Spain, we never fought her. 
Spain died years ago. La Puente, an 
Augustinian friar, who wrote in 1630 on 
the Philippine question, then a burning 
one with Spain, has these words: 
‘* Against the credit for redeemed souls I 
set the cost of armadas and the sacrifice 
of soldiers and friars sent to the Philip- 
pines. And this I count the chief loss, 
for mines give silver, and forests give 
timber, but only Spain gives Spaniards, 
and she may give so many that she may 
be left desolate and constrained to bring 
up strangers’ children instead of your 
own.’”’ ‘ Thisis Castile,’’ said a Spanish 
knight, ‘‘she makes men and wastes 
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them.’’ ‘‘ This sublime and terrible 
phrase,’’ says Lieutenant Calkins, from 
whom I take the quotation, ‘‘sums up 
Spanish history.’’ 

Thus it has always been in history. 
The warlike nation of to-day is the deca- 
dent nation of to-morrow. It has ever 
been so, and in the nature of things must 
ever be. 

As to England, illustration of the same 
kind can be had in abundance in the verse 
of Kipling, the poet of so much that is 
good, vigorous and stirring, as well as of 
nearly ail that is degrading in English 
life and history: 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she calls us, still unfed; 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But sweeps o’er our English dead. 


If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we have paid it iri full. 


It suggests the inevitable end of all 
empire, of all dominion of man over man 
by the force of arms. More than all who 
fall in battle or are wasted in the camps, 
the nation misses those brave men and 
fair women who should have been their 
descendants, those who might have been 
and who never were. 

A late writer—Hardwick—one of many 
who are prone ‘‘ to think with their fists,’’ 
declared that ‘‘ war is essential to the life 
of a nation; war strengthens a nation, 
morally, mentally and physically.’’ Such 
a statement is the result of sheer igno- 
rance. One cannot at once respect the 
honesty and the intelligence of the man 
who makes it. 

War may seem to make men strong 
when the hot passions are on, but hot 
passion is not inherited, least of all when 
the warrior is slain and leaves no inheri- 
tance. Warcan only waste and corrupt. 
Its origin is ‘‘in the evil passions of 
men,’’ and even when most necessary it 
is most deplorable. 

If any war is good, civil war must be 
best. The virtues of victory and the les- 
sons of defeat would be kept within the 
nation. It would protect the nation from 
the temptation to fight for gold or trade. 
Once Thomas Hughes gave his model of 
an English boy: ‘‘ One who never bullied 
a little boy or turned his back on a big 
one.’’ The motto of modern imperialism 
is the reverse of this: ‘‘ Never to bully a 
big boy, or turn one’s back on a little 
one.’’ Civil warunder proper limitations 
could remedy this. A time limit could 
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be adopted, as in foot-ball, and every 
device chosen to get the good of war and 
to escape its evils. * * * 

If war is good, we should have it, re- 
gardless of its cost, regardless of its hor- 
rors, its sorrows, its anguish, havoc and 
waste. Butit is bad, only to be justified 
as the last resort of ‘‘ mangled, murdered 
liberty,’’ a terrible agency, to be evoked 
only when all other arts of self-defense 
shall fail. The remedy for most ills of 
men is not to be sought in ‘‘ whirlwinds 
of rebellion that shake the world,’’ but 
in peace and justice, equality among 
men and the cultivation of those virtues 
we call Christian, because they have been 
virtues ever since man and society began, 
and will be virtues still when the era of 
strife is past, and the ‘‘ red-coat bully in 
his boots,’’ no longer ‘‘ hides the march 
of man from us.’’—/n/and Educator. 


IS WATTS AMONG THE POETS 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 


\REAT is Diana of the Ephesians, and 
J great is the University of Chicago. 
And great is its professor of English liter- 


ature, Oscar Lovell Triggs, who lately 
declared to his class that the hymns of 
our churches are doggerel, that only one 
can be called poetry, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ of Cardinal Newman. 

This is important, if true. Another 
illusion of boyhood shattered. Tell and 
the apple, Columbus and the egg, Wash- 
ington and the hatchet, all gone, and 
now we are asked to put our foot on the 
hymns of our fathers. 

This is so sudden. We are sorry. 
Sorry for various reasoHs. Sorry that so 
many good men, intellectually and splrit- 
ually, sang doggerel all their lives in the 
vain hope that they were singing poetry; 
Baptists and Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Lutherans, have for the past one hun- 
dred years bound up a mass of doggerel in 
their books of worship instead of poetry of 
praise; that the Christian world has so 
long held in high esteem the names of 
poets who wrote doggerel instead of noble 
songs of devotion. Sic transit. 

What is poetry? Who is judge? Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree? 
When was the Chicago University or 
Prof. Triggs made a court of last appeal 
in questions of devotional literature? 
Has he any finer taste, any keener analy- 
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sis, any nobler appreciation than hun- 
dreds of minds that have found joy, 
beauty, inspiration, sublimity in the 
hymns of the ages? 

Tears ran down the cheeks of Dr. 
Dwight, of Yale, as he listened to Coro- 
nation by the college choir: 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord ofall. 

Is this doggerel, to touch the feelings 
of that profound theologian ? 

Had Henry Ward Beecher a taste for 
doggerel when he found so much delight 
in Charles Wesley’s: 

Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven, to earth come down, 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy tender meroies crown. 


Tennyson was lowered to the grave in 
Westminster Abbey amid the strains of 
Heber’s: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 

All thy works shall praise thy name, 
In earth, and sky and sea; 
Holy. holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 


What more majestic expression, not 
only of Christian trust, but of exalted 
sentiment. 

How that precious heart-hymn of the 
church in its closing stanza lifts the soul 
to celestial contemplation: 

While I draw this fleeting breath 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee! 

Has the Church for eight hundred 
years been singing doggerel in Bernard 
Cluny’s: 

Jernsalem the Golden, 
With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation, 
Sink heart and voice opprest, 
I know not, oh, I know not 
What joys await me there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare. 

Cowper certainly struck a vein of gen- 
uine poetry in his 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

And the magnificent missionary hymn 
stirs the heart like a trumpet: 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
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Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole, 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign. 

Matthew Arnold stands high among 
modern critics, and he has never tired of 
humming a familiar hymn of Dr. Watts, 
which he pronounced one of the finest 
lyrics in the language: 

When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Pince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 

So the issue is joined: Arnold vs, 
Triggs. Take yourchoice. Choose this 
day whom you will serve: Arnold and 
Watts, or Triggs and Doggerel ! 

But time fails us to cite Doddridge’s 
‘* Awake, my soul;’’ Luther’s, ‘‘A mighty 
fortress is our God;’’ Montgomery’s, ‘‘O, 
where shall rest be found;’’ Phebe Cary’s, 
‘‘One sweetly solemn thought;’’ Addi- 
son's, ‘‘ When all thy mercies;’’ Ken’s, 
‘‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,’’ 

It is too late to discuss Danté; it is too 
late to belittle the poets of the hymn- 
book. Their excellence is attested by 
generations of the gifted and the good. 
Their poetry is as orthodox as thelr creed. 
These are feverish days. Prof. Triggs 
has lost his head and spoken rashly. 
We advise a Turkish bath and a week in 
the woods, with a good hymnal to revise 
his opinion.— Lutheran Observer. 


-———_——_ > 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


PUBLIC BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


OR thirty years Philadelphia has been 


building the City Hall. Now, prac- 
tically complete, it has been turned over 
by the Act of the Legislature from the 
Building Commission, which has been 
superintending its construction, to the 
city’s Chief Executive, and it is the fin- 
est municipal building anywhere in the 
world. 

Twenty-five million dollars is expected 
to be the cost of this remarkable munici- 
pal structure. Of that sum, $24,306,058 
has already been spent. William Penn 
himself marked out the site when he 
planned the city in 1681, and nearly two 
hundred years later, in 1870, the State 
Legislature created the Building Commis- 
sion, which has now at last put a munici- 
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pal palace on Penn’s site. The actual 
work on the building was begun in 1871. 

It is not only the finest municipal build- 
ing, but the largest City Hall in the 
world also. It covers an area of 4% acres, 
and contains a total floor space of 14% 
acres. It contains 634 rooms, and its 
central tower is 547.10 feet high, the 
tallest in the world. 

In the tower is the largest clock ever 
made, run by compressed air, and stand- 
ing 360 feet above the street. Eighty 
million cubic yards of brick, 730,000 cubic 
yards of dressed marble and double as 
much ordinary stone have been used in 
building it. 

A separate line of water mains nearly 
three miles long supplies the building 
with water, and more than half a million 
gallons is used every twenty-four hours. 
There are twenty elevators in constant 
use for passenger service alone and for the 
building’s court rooms and offices half a 
million dollars has been expended for fur- 
niture and fixtures alone. 

Many royal palaces exceed this muni- 
cipal palace of the new world in ground 
area, but with the single exception of the 
House of Parliament of Westminster, 
London, it is the largest public building 
in the world, and no other structure con- 
tains within its four walls the entire 
machinery of so complex a municipal 
organization. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


‘© /\NE of the boys at school,” said 

James Henry, ‘‘ said that Germany 
is sending warships to Venezuela, and we 
have got to fight them. And the other 
boys said we could lick them easy. I 
said so, too, bnt I don’t know just what 
it was about.’’ 

**Oh, that’s it, is it !’’ his grandfather 
replied. ‘*‘ Well, don’t be a bit uneasy 
about that. I think the German Em- 
peror understands your Uncle Samuel and 
your Uncle Samuel understands the Ger- 
man Emperor, and they are both feeling 
very pleasant, and there won’t be much 
trouble.’’ 

“Is it something about the Monroe 
Doctrine?’’ James Henry asked. 

‘‘ The silly people who think that there 
is to be a war between the United States 
and Germany over the matter seem to 
think that the Monroe Doctrine has a 
good deal to do with it, but I think that 
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about all the Monroe Doctrine has to do 
with it is that it is going to keep out of 
7" 

‘But what is all the trouble, any- 
way.”’ 

‘Well, to begin with, do you under- 
stand just what the Monroe Doctrine is?’’ 

‘I thought it was that nobody in 
Europe must interfere with anything in 
America.”’ 

‘Well, well! Sure enough, it is time 
that I talked with you about the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is no wonder that you had 
that notion of it, because a good many 
people who ought to know better have 
thesame one. Perhaps if I read a little 
of it to you, you won’t understand any 
better, but I will try to make you.”’ 

James Henry’s grandfather took down 
a big book and turned over the leaves tiil 
he found the place he wanted. ‘‘ Now 
this,’’ he said, ‘‘is from President Mon- 
roe’s message to Congress in 1823: ‘ The 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for colonization by 
European powers.’ And, again, in speak- 
ing of European powers, President Mon- 
roe said: ‘We should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.’ 
There are some big words in that, but it 
means that the United States ought to 
take care that no nation in Europe gets 
any more land on this side of the ocean 
than it has already, and it meaus that the 
United States is going to take care. But 
the Germans say they are not trying to 
get any land in Venezuela, and that they 
do not want any. So Uncle Sam says: 
‘Very well, then, settle your disputes for 
yourselves; if you don’t want land, I 
won’t let my Monroe Doctrine hurt you.’ ”’ 

‘*But what are they after, then ?’’ 
James Henry asked, ‘‘ and what are they 
sending the warships for ?”’ 

‘Tam just coming tothat. Venezu- 
ela has managed to get into debt to some 
Germans, and don’t seem at all inclined 
to pay. Now the German Emperor means 
to protect its citizens, so the German 
Emperor says to Venezuela, ‘ You will 
just have to pay what you owe to my 
people, or there will be trouble.’ And, 
then, just to show Venezuela how the 
trouble might happen, he sends along a 
few warships.”’ 

‘‘And what will the warships do? 
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Will they fight Venezuela till it gets tired 
and pays the debt ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think it will be even so terri- 
ble as that. If they don’t pay, and the 
Emperor gets really too tired of waiting 
to wait any longer, he will probably just 
take possession of a custom-house some- 
where in Venezuela. Then his officers 
will simply keep the custom-house and 
collect the duties, just as the Veuezuelan 
officers themselves would; and when they 
have collected enough to pay the debts, 
they wiil go away. and it will all be over. 
That is a thing which is sometimes done 
and oftener talked about in such cases.’’ 

‘Then the United States won’t have 
anything to do with it ?”’ 

‘* Nothing at all. Some time ago Ven- 
ezuela had a little trouble with England 
about some land, aud ‘Uncle Sam, seeing 
that it was about land, read them the 
Monroe Doctrine, and said: ‘ Hadn’t you 
better get some good judges to settle this 
for you, fairly and peaceably ?? And they 
did. That may have made some of the 
Venezuelans think that Uncle Sam was 
always going to be on their side and help 
them, no matter what happened. But 
Uncle Sam thinks that a nation ought to 
be honest and to pay its just debts just 
as much as a man, and when they try to 
get away from their debts I don’t think 
that Uncle Sam can be depended on to 
help them much.”’ 

** Then there won’t be any war at all ?”’ 

** President Roosevelt seems to think 
there won’t, and I shouldn’t worder if he 
was right about it.’’ 


THE DANISH ISLANDS. 


“This is getting to be a bigger country 
all the time, isn’t it, grandfather ?’’ 
James Henry said. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said his grandfather, ‘‘we 
do seem to be getting on pretty well. I 
believe our sun never sets, as the Eng- 
lishmen say.’’ 

‘The Englishmen say? What do they 
mean by that?’’ James Henry asked, 
quite forgetting what he had begun to 
talk about, at hearing of such a sudden 
change in the habits of the sun. 

‘Oh, they don’t mean much,’’ his 
grandfather answered. ‘‘A little thing 
like the sun never setting don’t mean 
much. Only, you know, England has 
lands and colonies pretty nearly all round 
the earth. So, as the earth turns around 
and brings first one side and then the 
other toward the sun, the sun is shining 





on some land of England’s all the time, 
unless it happens to be cloudy. So they 
say that England’s sun never sets. The 
same thing has been said about Spain 
and Holland, too. And now our own sun 
never sets. But what have you and the 
other boys at school been annexing now?”’ 

‘‘Why, some of the boys,’’ James 
Henry said, ‘‘were talking about those 
islands we bought, that Denmark used 
to own, and they said the United States 
had got to own the whole of America 
some time.’’ 

‘Oh, here! here!’’ said his grandfather, 
**don’t go so fast. What does the United 
States want with the whole of America? 
What should we do with it if we had it? 
And when did we buy those Danish 
islands? I thought they still belonged 
to Denmark.’’ 

‘‘T thought we bought them last week,”’ 
James Henry said. 

‘*Well, I’m not so sure,’’ said his 
grandfather. ‘‘Did you pay for them? 
I didn’t.’’ 

“Oh, say, grandfather,’’ said James 
Henry, ‘‘I’m not fooling. What about 
it? Hasn’t the United States bought the 
islands ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said his grandfather, ‘‘it hasn’t 
gone quite so far as that yet, but prob- 
ably it will before long. A good deal of 
business has to be gone through before 
one country can buy islands from another 
country. But if we are going to talk 
about these islands, bring your geography 
first, and let’s find them, and see just 
how they look on the map.”’ 

James Henry brought his geography, 
and found the map of the West Indies. 
**Here are the islands, you see,’’ said 
his grandfather ; ‘‘ St. Croix, St. Thomas 
and St. John, just east of Porto Rico, 
which is ours already.”’ 

‘*But what are we buying them for if 
we don’t want them?’’ James Henry 
asked. 

‘‘We don’t want them?’’ said his 
grandfather; ‘‘ why not?’’ 

‘* But I thought you said what should 
we do with them if we had them ?”’ 

‘Oh, I said what should we do with 
the whole of America if we had it? I 
think that these three little islands, little 
as they are, will be of some use to us. 
But there is another reason for buying 
them, and that is that Denmark wants to 
sell them. I think that Denmark wants 
to sell them more than the United States 
wants to buy them. Denmark has owned 
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them for more than 250 years, but it costs 
Denmark a good deal to send soldiers 
there to guard them, and it costs a good 
deal to take care of them in other ways, 
so Denmark is getting tired of spending 
so much money.’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t it cost the United States 
just as much if we had them?’’ James 
Henry asked. 

‘* Perhaps, but I think that we could 
make enough good use of them so that it 
would pay. But there is something else. 
Denmark would be glad to sell them to 
any other country that wanted them—to 
England or Germany, perhaps. But you 
know the United States doesn’t like to 
have any country in Europe get any 
more land on this side of the ocean. 
Now, it wouldn’t be right, would it, for 
the United States to say to Denmark: 
‘We will not let you sell your islands to 
any other country, and we will not buy 
them either?’ ’’ 

**No,’’ said James Henry, ‘‘I don’t 
think that would be fair at all.’’ 

“Certainly; not at all. So you see 
the United States really ought to buy 
them, when Denmark wants to sell them. 
And, as I said before, I think that they 
will be useful to us. Just look at the 
map again. Now, look down here at 
the Isthmus of Panama. You know 
there is to be a canal for ships across 
there some time, or somewhere near 
there. Then there will be a great many 
ships passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and back again, and see what a 
convenient place those islands will be for 
them to stop for shelter when they are 
caught in storms, and what a good place 
for them to buy coal and food. And 
what a good place it will be for our war- 
ships to go for coal sometimes. It would 
have been a very good thing for us if we 
had had those islands to use when we 
had that little war with Spain.’’ 

*‘Are there coal mines there, then ?’’ 
James Henry asked. 

**No. All the coal has to be carried 
there, the most of it from the United 
States; but that doesn’t matter. It can 
be piled up there any time, and then 
used when it is needed. But some other 
things are found there, if coalisn’t. A 
good deal of sugar comes from there, and 
the best bay rum in the world is made in 
St. John.’’ 

** You said,’’ said James Henry, ‘“‘ that 
Denmark wanted to sell the islands, and 
that the United States wantetl to buy 
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But what about the people that 
Do they want the islands 


them. 
live there? 
sold ?’’ 

‘“We don’t quite know yet, but they 
will have a chance to say whether they 
do or not before any buying or selling is 
done. And if they vote for the islands 
to be sold, then every one of them will 
be allowed to say whether he wants to be 
an American or a Dane. The islands 
will belong to the United States if we 
buy them, but any man there can be a 
Dane still if he wants to, instead of being 
an American. We can buy the islands, 
but we will not buy the people.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


— 


QUAINT STORY WITH MORAL, 


HOW THE BEARS TRAINED THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WRONG. 


§ pee upon a time there was a Bear 
and his wife who were blessed with a 
lovely and interesting Family. Neither 
Mr. Bear nor Mrs. Bear were at all ordi- 
nary Creatures. They had the superior 
Advantage of having been born in a Side- 
show in Boston, and Sense enough to 
emigrate from there before they got Ossi- 
fied, and as an example of the Proper 
Thing they were It. They could knock 
the spots out of Culture at ten paces. On 
Sunday they occupied Reserved Seats in 
the Synagogue, and in business Mr. Bear 
was one, two, three. Moreover, they 
possessed the hereditary Boston Con- 
science that you cannot lose, and they 
took Serious Views of life. 

‘*T feel it to be my Sacred Duty to toil 
early and late, so that my Young Ones 
may have all the advantages that wealth 
can give them,’’ said Mr. Bear, as he 
rolled up his sleeves and prepared to 
engineer a Slump in the Market that 
would transfer the Bank Account of a 
number of Widows and Orphans to his 
own. ‘‘A mother’s Responsibility is some- 
thing fearful to contemplate,’’ observed 
Mrs. Bear. ‘‘I feel that I would not be 
properly discharging my Obligations if I 
did not belong to Mothers’ Clubs and 
attend the mother classes of the Kinder- 
garten, where we have the inestimable 
privilege of jhaving Old Maids and Boy 
Doctors tell us how we ought to bring up 
our Offspring. It makes me shudder to 
see light-minded Mothers playing Peek- 
a-boo with their Kids without realizing 
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the ethical significance of Play, while it 
is actually true that others permit the 
literary Tastes of their young to become 
vitiated in the very Cradle by the vulgar 
Doggerel attributed to Mother Goose. 
Thank heaven my Offspring cut their 
Teeth on Emerson, and have been raised 
up by hand on Sterilized Theories.’’ 

Mrs. Bear also felt it her Duty to keep 
abreast of the Times and take part in pub- 
lic Affairs, and make a place in Society 
for her children’s sake, so she belonged 
to Study Clubs and societies for Suppress- 
ing Polygamy among the Sulus, and 
showed up at parties and operas. This 
did not leave her much Leisure, and when 
she was at home she was so busy prepar- 
ing a paper to read before the Mothers’ 
Congress on the “‘ Infant Soul Being like 
a Piece of Wax and a Virgin Page that 
Takes any Impression” that she had to 
send her offspring out of the House with 
a Servant so they would not bother her, 
and they spent their days playing on the 
Street with little Hoodlums, while their 
nurse flirted with the Policeman on his 
beat. 

Mr. Bear was far too much engaged in 
rolling up a Fortune for them to quarrel 
over after he was gone to pay any per- 
sonal Attention to his Offspring. Besides, 
he felt that it would be perfectly safe to 
leave forming their Characters to hired 
Help, but that he could not trust handling 
the ‘‘Dough’’ to other Hands for fear 
some of it might stick. 

In the course of time, and before their 
Parents expected it, the little Bears grew 
np, but instead of being Models of Deport- 
ment they gave the community a Star 
performance of the Prodigal Act. This 
greatly surprised and grieved their Father 
and Mother, who, when they had over- 
hauled the Daughter, who was eloping 
with the Coachman, and bought him off, 
and paid the Son out of trouble, re- 
proached them bitterly with their Un- 
dutiful Conduct. 

‘We have toiled like Galley-slaves and 
spent our lives trying to do our full Duty 
by our Offspring,’’ they cried, ‘‘and we 
do not understand why this Affliction 
should have been sent upon Us.’”’ ‘‘ Do 
not hand us out any more of that Red-hot 
Roast,’’ replied the Prodigal Bears, ‘‘ for 
it does not set well on our Stomachs. If 
you had taken the same real Heart Inter- 
est in us that you did in the Stock Market 
or the Browning Club, we should not 
now be bringing your Gray Hairs in sor- 





row to the Grave. You knew that the 
Young Soul is a Virgin Page, yet you let 
ignorant Servants write their Autographs 
all over it. We were given to You to 
form, and you have ‘‘ not made good’’ on 
your Trust, and if there is any Kick com- 
ing it belongs to Us.’’ 

The moral of this tale is that Parents 
who leave the Training of their Children 
to the benign influence of the Street, and 
the moulding of their Plastic Intellects to 
the Hoodlums, will find that too many 
Cooks spoil the Broth, especially if they 
chance to be cooks of the wrong Stripe.— 
Lancaster [nguirer. 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BY JOHN L. SHROY. 


JE hear so much talk about ‘‘Prac- 

tical Education’’ these days that I 

am inclined to inquire what a practical 
education really is. 

As generally considered, it is an educa- 
tion that gives a sufficient knowledge of 
reading, arithmetic, penmanship, history, 
geography, etc., to enable a youth to 
start, at once upon leaving a public 
school, into work that will bring him an 
immediate financial return. 

But there is a great variety of employ- 
ments for young people, and it is surpris- 
ing to hear the definitions of practical 
education as voiced by men of different 
avocations. The bookkeeper and ac- 
countant say penmanship and rapid 
addition are the essentials. The archi- 
tect says drawing. The mechanic says 
manual training. The department store 
says gentlemanly conduct, tact and alert- 
ness. The physician says physiology. 
The druggist says chemistry and botany. 
The artist says sketching and color work. 
And the literary man says composition. 

But the teacher who would devote a 
large proportion of his time to any one of 
these ideas would bring upon his head 
the swift censure of the others—and 
justly so. It is not the school’s business 
to prepare for any one line of work, but to 
so train the mental powers—the memory, 
the judgment, the reason, the will, that 
the youth can turn to any one of the 
many lines of work, and, in a short time, 
dove-tail himself into the position he has 
chosen. 

With this last idea the ‘‘ practical’’ 
agitator usually brings his argument to 
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a close—but is this all? Dr. McCaskey 
says that Mary, Martha and Lazarus, of 
Bethany, must have been pleasant people 
to live with. That is what a practical 
education should be also. It ought to 
teach how to make the most of life and 
how to enjoy life. 

I want to know not only the regular 
round of daily toil, but also know about 
birds, about flowers, about trees, about 
bugs, about butterflies—so that wherever 
I am, I am never alone. I want to look 
up and see the stars and planets, know 
some of their names and recognize them 
as friends of the night. I want to see 
the crystals in the snowflakes, the 
diamonds in the morning dew, the radi- 
ant glory in the rising sun, and the 
gorgeous array of coloring upon the 
walls of the western sky at eventide. I 
want to love good music. I want to love 
books, good books, and feel a sweet 
companionship whenever I am in their 
presence. 

I hear you say: ‘‘I have no money, 
no time, no opportunity for all these 
things.’’ Can you read? Then all is 
open to you. No money? Books are 


cheap, and it will surprise you what a 
few dimes will buy in a second-hand 


book store. No time? You waste 


enough time in idle gossip to get a col- ; 


lege education. No opportunity? The 
birds, flowers, sunrises, sunsets, stars, 
dews, crystals—all are yours. Who 
owns the landscape? You. Why do 
people plant beautiful roses in their front 
yards? For you to enjoy as you go by. 
Teach your soul to love good, true, 
beautiful things and you will be happy. 

Elihu Burritt learned eighteen lan- 
guages while earning his living as a 
blacksmith; Hugh Miller became a 
writer of remarkable fluency and vigor 
while pursuing his trade as a stone 
mason; Chancellor d’Aguasseau trans- 
lated the Greek Testament in the quar- 
ter hours he was waiting for his wife to 
dress for dinner. 

If these have done much, can you not 
do at least a little and learn a few things 
in your waste moments that will relieve 
the strain of daily toil and brighten and 
cheer not only your own life, but the 
lives of all with whom you come in 
contact? 

Is life worth living? Yes, if you have 
tuned your soul to respond to the harmo- 
nies of earth and sea and sky,—to the 
minors of sorrow, to the majors of joy 
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and triumph, and, best of all, to accord 
with the will of the Divine Power that 
giveth wisdom, whose ‘‘ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.”’ 


a a ere 
WHEN I WAS A BOY. 
BY EUGENE FIELD. 


Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy —a little boy!— 
In through the lattice the moonlight crept, 
Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 
Over the low red trundle-bed, 
Rathing the tangled curly head, 
While moonbeams played at hide and seek 
With the dimples on each sun-browned cheek — 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 


And O the dreams, the dreams I dreamed 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
For the grace that through the lattice streamed 
Over my folded eyelids seemed 
To have the gift of prophecy, 
And to bring me glimpses of times to be 
Where manhood’s clarion seemed to call. 
Ah, that was the sweetest dream of all— 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 


I’d like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 
For in at the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint to-day, 
And those dreams should give me back again 
The peace I have never known since then— 
When I was a boy—a little boy! 


————— 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 
HE discussion as to whether alcohol 
is a food or a poison seems to be dying 
out. This is as it should be. That evil 
arises from the drinking habit is self- 
evident. That one of the best ways to 
counteract this evil is by proper training 
should not be questioned. To render it 
necessary for those interested in true 
temperance to spend their time fighting 
technicalities is imposing an unnecessary 
burden. 

But it should always be remembered 
that instruction touching merely the effect 
of alcohol on the human system, while 
important, is by no means sufficient. It 
should constantly be supplemented by an 
effort towards the broad and symmetrical 
mental, moral and physical development 
of the child. The boy who has not a 
distaste for the impure and the vile, who 
does not respect himself and desire the 
respect of his fellows, may frequent the 
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saloon though he knows alcohol is poi- 
sonous; while he who has a clean heart, 
a tender conscience, who values his stand- 
ing in the community and shrinks from 
every form of vice and wickedness, will 
keep away from these dens, even though 
he may believe that under certain cir- 
cumstances alcohol is a food. Love of 
fresh air and exercise, an active mind 
and a strong will, a heaithy body, and a 
soul that detests everything base and de- 
grading, will ever be important factors in 
forming a character capable of withstand- 
ing all temptations to drink.—American 
Journal of Education, 


MYRA PRATT'S FAILURE. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


YRA PRATT taught a rural school 

in the outskirts of a wealthy sub- 
urban town. She was an idealist, and 
there was never a lovelier spot for a school 
—green hills, babbling brooks, shaded 
highways, velvety fields, and wayside 
flowers. Myra was an enthusiast over 


educational journals, conventions, associ- 
ations, andinstitutes. She alwayscaught 


on to the newest, brightest, most fascinat- 
ing ideas, methods and devices, and ap- 
plied them at once. 

Her school-room walls were hung with 
pictures; there were flowers on her desk, 
plants on the grounds, toys, dolls, and no 
end of lovely things on the children's 
table. She had delightful field days, 
arbor days, bird days, authors’ days and 
Friday afternoons. She correlated skill- 
fully, and everything was mixed with 
everything else. The children were 
happy. It was a charming school to 
visit, and I was greatly surprised to hear 
that the grammar school teachers said 
that Miss Pratt’s children knew little and 
could do less. 

Her children stayed with her through 
the first six grades and went to the cen- 
tre school for the last two years, and it 
was there that their humiliation and hers 
began. Miss Pratt and her local com- 
mittee were indignant at the criticisms, 
and pronounced them due to jealousies, 
or at least to prejudices, and appealed to 
Superintendent Holmes for vindication. 
He came over and spent a day, giving 
oral and written examinations, before 
which the pupils ‘‘ went down’’ disgrace- 
fully. Miss Pratt and her local commit- 
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tee then turned their criticism upon Mr. 
Holmes, and declared that he had not 
been fair; whereupon he called at the 
close of school one afternoon and said he 
would spend the next day with the local 
committee in her room, and she might 
examine the upper classes every other 
hour all day upon anything that she her- 
self thought children of the fifth and 
sixth grades ought to know or be able 
to do. 

The results were worse than before, 
and that night she wrote her resignation, 
which she would not withdraw. She 
realized all at once that the childrsn 
could do nothing unless they were led; 
that they needed the exuberant tonic of 
being on the jump under direction and 
suggestion ; that they followed the lead 
of a few bright, vivacious pupils, and 
could do nothing independently. She 
saw why her children failed utterly when 
they mingled with children who had 
been taught to work for six years. 

Miss Pratt had graduated from a Nor- 
mal school, and had been at summer 
schools for inspiration. Now she spent 
a year in college at the hardest kind of 
study in mathematics, in elementary 
Greek, and in the laboratory as a special 
student. She took every examination 
she could have access to, both in college 
and in the Boston and New York Teach- 
ers’ Associations. It was a year of grind. 

To-day Myra Pratt is teaching in a 
large city primary school, and the prin- 
cipal says he never saw her equal. Her 
school-room walls are hung with pic- 
tures, but these are works of art or the 
reproduction of works of art;~her school 
is wide-awake, but every child furnishes 
his own incentive ; she is full of inventive 
genius, but uses nothing that is not a 
part of a great plan. She observes arbor 
day, bird day, patriotic day, philanthro- 
pist day, but they are not for show, but 
prepare for the geography, history, lan- 
guage and nature work of the higher 
grade. 

In other words, Myra Pratt never for- 
gets that some one else is to teach these 
children; that each must be judged by 
himself; that a child can only get on by 
knowing something and being able to do 
something. 

When she heard that the supervisor 
said that she could tell Miss Pratt's chil- 
dren in all the grades above because they 
knew so much and acted so independ- 
ently, she sat down and wrote to Mr. 
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Holmes: ‘‘I thank you for your faithful- 
ness and fairness. It saved me from 
myself.’’ 

If you could see the kind of articles she 
now reads in educational journals, and 
the kind of addresses she craves at con- 
ventions, you would realize how great 
has been her transformation. She knows 
as much more and does as much better 
as do the children.—7he Lducationat 
Exchange. 


LINCOLN AND BEECHER.” 
BY SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


URING the year 1862 the hopes of the 
North were at their lowest ebb. It 
was in that year that the second battle of 
Bull Run had been fought and lost, Mc- 
Clellan was entrenched before Richmond, 
and the strength and resources of the 
nation seemed to have been fruitlessly 
wasted. Henry Ward Beecher was then 
in Brooklyn, and was perhaps more prom- 
inently associated with the cause of the 
North at that time than any other minis- 
ter of the gospel. He had preached and 
lectured and fought its battles in pulpit 
and press all over the country, had ran- 
somed slaves from his pulpit, and his 
convictions and feelings were everywhere 
known. 

Late one evening a stranger called at 
his home and asked to see him. Mr. 
Beecher was working alone in his study, 
as was his usual custom, and this stranger 
refused to send up his name, and came 
muffied in a military cloak which com- 
pletely hid his face. Mrs. Beecher’s sus- 
picions were aroused, and she was very 
unwilling that he should have the inter- 
view which he requested, especially as 
Mr. Beecher’s life had been frequently 
threatened by sympathizers with the 
South. The latter, however, insisted that 
his visitor be shown up. Accordingly 
the stranger entered, the doors were shut, 
and for hours the wife below could hear 
their voices and their footsteps as they 
paced back and forth. Finally, toward 
midnight, the mysterious visitor went 
out, still muffled in his cloak, so that it 
was impossible to gain any idea of his 
features. 

The years went by, the war was fin- 
ished, the President had suffered martyr- 
dom at his post, and it was not until 


* Mr. Scoville is a grandson of Mr. Beecher. 
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shortly before Mr. Beecher’s death, over 
twenty years later, that it was known 
that the mysterious stranger who had 
called on the stormy winter night was 
Abraham Lincoln. The stress and strain 
of those days and nights of struggle, with 
all the responsibilities and sorrows of a 
nation fighting for its life thrust upon 
him, had broken down his strength, and 
for a time undermined even his courage. 
He had traveled alone in disguise and at 
night from Washington to Brooklyn to 
gain the sympathy and help of one whom 
he knew as a man of God, engaged in 
the same great battle in which he was 
the leader. Alone for hours that night 
the two had wrestled together in prayer 
with the God of battles and the Watcher 
over the right, until they had received 
the help which He had promised to those 
who seek His aid. Whatever were the 
convictions and religious belief of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, there is no doubt that he 
believed in prayer, and made that the 
source of his strength.—Sunday-School 
Times. 





—>— 


TOUCH OF LIFE UPON LIFE. 


pes ager is not in extensive appa- 
, ratus and vast libraries, but in the 
We need to re- 
member this in these days when education 
is being rapidly transformed, and well- 
intentioned patriotism leads us rightly 
to give ever large grants for school 


touch of life upon life. 


purposes. It is true the one supreme 
function of the State is education; no 
equipment of the schools can be too good, 
no well-used expenditure too great. But 
an unused equipment may be a burden ; 
an unassimilated environment may dull 
or even swamp the spirit, and distract 
attention from what is the one thing 
needful—the strong, inspiring touch of 
life upon life. 

I remember reading one morning after 
Christmas that in some wealthy family 
the children had twenty-two Christmas 
trees illuminated with electric lights. 
The parents doubtless meant well, but 
they could not have done worse. One 
simple doll that a child may dress and 
undress is worth a show-window of wax 
puppets; one rubber ball or box of plain 
blocks is better than a hundred compli- 
cated toys, whose chief use is to stimu- 
late the child’s investigating faculty as 
he takes them to pieces—at the expense 
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of cultivating destructiveness. So, in the 
period of reaction, it is not the number 
ot influences that determines the result, 
but the worth of a few deeply assimi- 
lated. Reserve is as necessary as gen- 
erosity ; the range must be limited if the 
great effect is to come from the best.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


—_—_ oO 


A CONSECRATED PICTURE. 


POOR Bohemian gipsy girl of re- 
1 markable beauty was employed by 
a German artist to sit for one of his 
‘*studies.’’ In his studio she saw an 
unfinished painting of the crucifixion, 
and asked him who “that wicked man’”’ 
was, and what he had done to deserve 
such a terrible punishment? . 

The artist smiled at her ignorance, and 
told her that the man nailed to the cross 
was not wicked, but good above all good 
men in the world. 

From that time her interest in the story 
of the cross never ceased. She was utterly 
untaught, and it was by her questions 
—rather grudgingly answered by the 
painter, who had no real Christian sym- 
pathy—that she got her first knowledge 
of the Saviour of mankind. Noting her 
employer’s lack of feeling, she said to 
him one day: 

‘*T should think you would love him, 
if he died for you.’’ 

The remark fastened itself in the art- 
ist’'s mind. The death of Christ had 
appealed to him as a pictorial tragedy. 

he divine life of Jesus had never touched 
him. The ignorant Bohemian girl had 
presented the subject to him in another 
way, and it would not let him rest till he 
sought religious counsel, and ultimately 
became a servant and a worshiper of the 
Crucified. 

Under the inspiration of a new love he 
finished the picture, and it was hung in 
the Dusseldorf gallery, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘I did this for thee; what hast thou 
done for me ?’’ 

Some time afterward he met his former 
model there, weeping in front of the paint- 
ing. This time ke could speak to her as 
a Christian. 

‘**Master,’’ she said, ‘‘did He die for 
the poor Bohemians, too ?’’ 

cs Yes.’’ 

And the man of Galilee had one disci- 
ple more. ' 

A few months later, dying in a gipsy 





camp not far from the city, the girl sent 
for the artist and thanked him. 

“I am going to Him now,”’’ she said. 
‘*T love Him, and I know He loves me.’’ 

Years afterward a frivolous young no- 
bleman looked on the same picture, and 
the study of it and the rebuking pathos 
of its inscription so moved and influenced 
him that he consecrated himself to the 
service of God. The young man was 
Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Mo- 
ravian Church. 

The benediction to the world of a noble 
and uplifting picture is but feebly meas- 
ured by the few examples that ever attain 
publication. It can teach the ignorant, 
it can rebuke the immoral, it can inspire 
the devout and thoughtful—and it can 
preach the supreme truth which St. Paul 
declared to be his only message and his 
last enthusiasm.— Youth's Companion. 


TWO SISTERS. 


RACE was a quiet, modest sister, 

always busy at something useful and 
always willing to do a kind service for 
others. She knew her place in the 
kitchen as well as in the sitting-room, 
where she spent many of her spare mo- 
ments with the Bible and other good 
books. She was not beautiful, but her 
face shone with a loveliness of character 
which gained for her a host of friends. 

Myrtle was two years younger than 
Grace, and from her childhood was looked 
upon as handsome in form and feature. 
She early became the darling of her 
mother, who fondled her and spared her 
all the housework possible, assigning her 
the easiest tasks, while she and Grace 
attended to the drudgery. Her face had 
to be kept fair and delicate as wax, and 
cooking and dish-washing and the like 
were thought to be too coarse for her 
dainty hands. The piano and light and 
trashy novels were her companions, and 
the most stylish and pretentious young 
men and women of the town courted her 
friendship. 

Ten years have passed by. There 
lives in that town a _ broken hearted, 
childless woman, whose husband proved 
a worthless sport and renegade, and left 
the once beautiful Myrtle, who knew not 
how to establish a home and insisted on 
boarding at a hotel. 

But in the same town lives Grace, the 
happy mother of three lovely children 
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and the wife of a steady, noble, Christian 
man. A well-regulated home, with a 
family altar, is the spot which many 
friends and neighbors love to visit. 





THE BIRD. 





OR a long time people must have won- 

dered what made the bird able to fly. 
Until the nature of uxygen was under- 
stood it must have puzzled every one. 
Flight is a power which man distinctly 
envies, because he has every other advan- 
tage over the lesser animals. Air-ships 
are being constructed, though as yet 
without success, and we all know how 
very dangerous balloon ascensions are. 

The bird, however, flies above us and 
out of our reach quite blithely. The 
woodcock, indeed, is said to have in- 
creased his flight into the air within the 
last fifty years in order to get out of the 
range of our rifles. 

What gives the bird this advantage? 
Simply because he is all lungs, and those 
lungs are filled with oxygen. The air 
gains entrauce to every part of him, even 
to his bones. His life is going on fast 
and faster—as fast ascan be. Have you 
ever taken a bird in your hand, even the 
tiniest? If so, you know how hot its 
little body is. This is because oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon are uniting with 
such force in him. 

What kind of clothing would you re- 
commend for such a body as this? Some- 
thing warm, to keep in the heat, and 
sémething light, that will not be the 
least burden to him. So nature offers 
her cloak of feathers. What are feathers 
made of? When the bitd came out of its 
shell it had no feathers at all, but the 
skin of the little downy creature was full 
of tubes, or tiny moulds, out of which 
feathers are to grow. This mould be- 
comes lined with fibres, which are depos- 
ited by the blood. When the fibres are 
dried up we call them the pith of the 
quill. When the pith is moist, as it is 
when the bird comes out of its shell, the 
fibres go shooting along the whole length 
of the mould. They are kept in place by 
rings of the same pith-like material, 
which keep forming as well. When all 
is ready the feather begins to sprout from 
the mould. Every fibre in the feather 
part of the quill clings closely to its 
neighbor. Yet there is apparently noth- 
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ing which holds them together. When 
you take a look through the microscope, 
though, you will find that there is some- 
thing which performs this office, a num- 
ber of minute hooks on one side the fibre, 
and a number of minute teeth, a little 
like latches, on the other. The hook fits 
into the latch, and both are made fast 
together. If the two fibres are ever torn 
apart, they spring back and reclasp. 

The bird takes as much care of his 
feathers, dressing and polishing them, as 
a cyclist does of his wheel. Nature has 
given the bird his material, as he can’t 
very well buy any. There is a little bag 
of oil placed near the tail, and when the 
bird wants to use some he turns his head 
round and squeezes some out. Then he 
draws feather after feather through his 
bill and gives it a polish. 

When his plumage is dressed he has 
finished his toilet.—/Phila. Ledger. 


——————————— 


OVER-SPECIALIZING. 





BY A. E WINSHIP. 





NE reason why the kindergarten lan- 

guishes is because of over-specializing- 
When it dropped out of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, when it sought to 
magnify kindergartners, when it had a 
literature of its own, it lost the support 
of the educational movement as a whole. 
Specialists will rarely, almost never, se- 
cure public support for anything. Let 
the kindergarten, the manual training 
and the drawing be so highly specialized 
that experts make the plea for the sup- 
port of each, and the chances are that in 
the future the three will drop out to- 
gether, with no one to mourn. This is 
the experience in everything. Temper- 
ance men or any other specialists in poli- 
tics are a mighty force when they work 
within a great party, but they are power- 
less by themselves. The liquor dealers 
are a mighty force for political power in 
any great party, but a liquor dealers’ party 
would be absurd. Not all the powers of 
Hades could get liquor dealers to stand 
alone. No more could you get an anti- 
kindergarten party. It would be the 
laughing stock of the country; but this 
sentiment is a mighty force in the educa- 
tional or civic world, especially when it 
gets the kindergartens set apart by them- 
selves. The antis should have no such 
advantage.—J/. £. Journal of Education. 
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TRAINING LADS ON SARATOGA. 


LIFE ON THE NAUTICAL SCHOOLSHIP. 


EW Pennsylvanians seem aware of 

the advantages offered to sturdy lads 
to see the world, obtain a good education 
and at the same time be prepared to 
render valuable aid to their government 
in time of need,’’ said Lieutenant Com- 
mander Frank E. Beatty, U. S. N., in 
command of the Pennsylvania nautical 
school ship Saratoga, at pier 32, foot of 
Bainbridge street. 

‘‘ Applicants must be between sixteen 
and nineteen years of age, physically 
sound, and, of course, should be far 
enough advanced in studies to pass an 
entrance examination in arithmetic, read- 
ing and writing. They should be famil- 
iar with arithmetic including decimals. 

‘“After passing the examination the 
applicants should have money sufficient 
to buy an outfit, which costs in the 
neighborhood of $45. After this the 
parents or guardians are at no additional 
expense, except a small sum to keep the 
pupils in proper clothing and such addi- 
tional pocket money as they may desire 
It is recommended that this be 


to give. 
given in limited quantities, and that 


larger sums for traveling, if such be 
desired, be placed under charge of the 
superintendent. 

‘* As tothe timeon board ship? About 
two years are required. During this time 
two cruises will be made by the Saratoga 
to Europe in summer and two to the 
West Indiesin winter. On the European 
cruises the ship will visit England, 
France, Gibraltar and Madeira, and per- 
haps some port in Scotland. In the 
winter four or five of the best ports in 
in the West Indies will be visited. To 
such pupils as have sufficient money op- 
portunities will be given to visit London 


and Paris and other important cities near | 


the ports at which the ship will anchor. 

‘* The studies on board include naviga- 
tion, seamanship, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. While at sea the pupils are re- 
quired (first and second classes) to take 
sights and keep the position of the ship, 
under charge of the navigator. In port, 
and especially in Philadelphia, they are 
taught the theory of navigation. 

‘‘In seamanship they are taught the 
theoretical, both as to steam and sailing 
ships, while in port; the practical as to 
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sailing ships while at sea. In arithmetic 
they are advanced to the point where all 
navigation can be worked. 

‘‘ After graduation, the pupils should 
be far enough advanced to take any posi- 
tion on board of a merchant sailing ship, 
and quartermaster on a merchant steam- 
ship for one cruise, after which a junior 
officer on the same class of vessel. 

‘‘ By order of the navy department ap- 
plicants who have passed a creditable ex- 
amination and are recommended by the 
commanding officer can ship as quarter- 
masters on navy colliers. Six graduates 
are now serving in that capacity. It is 
hoped that the same position on army 
transports will soon be opened to gradu- 
ates from the State ship. Two of the 
graduates from the Saratoga are now 
masters of vessels on the west coast. 

‘The officers on board the Saratoga 
nautical school ship are the commanding 
officer, executive officer and navigator, 
all officers of the navy; third officer, grad- 
uate of the school; and a surgeon, gradu- 
ate of Jefferson college, with five years in 
Philadelphia and Municipal hospitals. 

‘* Pupils while on board are under naval 
discipline, and, while in the port of Phila- 
delphia, leave is given to those whose 
conduct warrants the same twice a week, 
Wednesday afternoon and Saturday and 
Sunday. At the expiration of each cruise 
an extended leave is granted. 

‘‘ To the young man who is anxious to 
see something of the world and at the 
same time fortify himself with a good 
practical education that will serve to 
afford him employment in later years, an 
excellent opportunity is found aboard the 
Saratoga. The ship will leave early in 
May for Southampton, Havre, Gibraltar 
and Madeira.’’ 

The school-ship is a small world where 
feuds and friendship flourish. There is 
work, study and play. The boys turn 
out at 6 o’clock and work about tidying 
up the ship till 8 o’clock, when they have 
breakfast. They begin to study at 9:30 
and study until 11:30. Dinner over, they 
study from one until three. After study 
hour comes recreation time, and each 
amuses himselfin hisown way. Between 
the regularity of the life and the out-door 
exercise the boys grow fat, though not 
‘*sassy.’’ When they first come on board 
the usual stages of home-sickness are 
gone through with, but after it wears off 
the boys are, as a rule, content and happy 
in their lives. Any boy in the state of 
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the school-ship can obiain the necessary 


information by writing to the board of | and as a test of capacity. 


directors, No. 16 North Delaware avenue. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


_ 


LATIN IN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 





HE Philadelphia Girls’ High School 
occupies three important positions: 
First, for a large number of girls it is the 
only higher education which they receive. 
Second, for a lesser number it offers the 
course admitting them to the Normal 
School, which plays the part in our city 
education of a teachers’ college. Third, 
for a number of girls steadily growing 
and deserving the highest consideration, 
since they represent the advance and the 
future, the High School offers a college 
fit which, as Bryn Mawr examinations 
have shown for several years, is one of 
the best obtained by any girls anywhere. 
In arranging the curriculum of the 
High School all three of these classes 
need to be considered. It ought to be 
possible for a girl whose education must 
stop with the High School to obtain there 
a thorough and valuable training which 
would either fit her for wage-earning or 
give her the keys of knowledge which 
would enable her to continue her own 
education, as every person really educated 
must desire to do. For the school system 
of the city it is of vital importance that 
the girls who pass through the High 
School on their way to the Normal School 
shall be not only thorougly trained, but 
sufficiently tested. School teaching is no 
more an eleemosynary pursuit than any 
other. No one ought to reach it who is 
not intellectually, physically and morally 
—and by morally is meant morale as well 
as morals—fit to teach others. Lastly, 
this city is bound to give its daughters, 
as do other cities, enough of an education 
to open any course in any college. 

These three duties and demands require 
that the High School shall give both a 
general and a commercial course for young 
women whose education stops with the 
school, and they render it also necessary 
that Latin. French and German shall be 
studies offered, if mot required, in the 
institution. The tendency always is to 
render a course easy by omitting the two 
of these three languages which call for 
special effort—Latin and German. 

Any such step, however, inevitably 
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of the education offered, both in its drill 
Some test of 
capacity in teachers all demand. No one 
desires to see teaching done without refer- 
ence to the ability of the postulant. But 
if teaching is to be well done this test 
must be sufficient to render it certain that 
those who teach will be above the aver- 
age ability. It is safe to say that no 
study of those mentioned counts for more 
in this than Latin. 

The precise extent which this study 
should occupy in a course through which 
those pass on their way to the Normal 
School to become teachers is a matter for 
adjustment, but there can be no question 
whatever that a certain amount of Latin 
should be required in the curriculum 
which is now being prepared for the 
Girls’ High School of all girls intending 
to enter the Normal School. To require 
Latin through the entire course at the 
expense of any modern language would 
be an error; to require it for two years is 
as little time as can return results. If in 
a four-year course the time devoted were 
divided between Latin and German, a 
young woman who had received a thor- 
ough training in Latin grammar and sim- 
ple Latin prose and poetry in two years, 
and had added to this two years in Ger- 
man, will probably come nearer to being 
educated for the purpose of teaching than 
a girl who had taken Latin exclusively 
for four years, unless she could later take 
up a modern language. 

In this, as in much else in education, 
extremes are unwise. To exclude Latin 
altogether, or to permit those who enter 
the Normal School to exclude it, would 
be an error, and it would probably be 
equally an error to require so much Latin 
that this can be the only language studied. 

Both Latin and German are worth far 
more in acquiring control over the Eng- 
lish tongue than any amount of what is 
known as ‘‘English.’’ There are few 
things in which more time is wasted than 
in what are known as English courses. 
They are the refuges of mediocrity and 
the creators of an easy and unthinking fa- 
cility. They are ‘‘songs without words.”’ 
It is equally easy to teach language with- 
out ideas. But a Girls’ High School 
course which required both Latin and 
German on the way to the Normal School 
would improve the teaching force of the 
city, and with it all our elementary 
schools.— Philadelphia Fress. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it willbegrowing | 
; one, and the twelve or eighteen Depart- 
| ments and Round Tables have their pro- 


; de | grammes of special interest already an- 
I wlll not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; | 


when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort ali gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
uot defer or neglect it, for I shail not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon histomb. 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsylva- | 
nia State Educational Association for | 


1902 will be held et Pittsburg, July 2d, 
3d and 4th, in Carnegie Hall, and will be 
very largely attended. Supts. Andrews, 
Morrow and Hamilton—despite the dread- 
ful accident that happened to him some 
months ago—are much interested in the 
local arrangements and enrollment, and 
are pushing things. Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
principal of the Lock Haven State Nor- 
mal School, is President of the Associa- 
tion. He and his associates on the Exec- 
utive Committee, Dr. John S. Stahr, of 
Lancaster, and Supts. C. A. Babcock, Oil 
City, Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 
and R. B. Teitrick, Brookville, have ar- 
ranged a good programme, and we hope 
to see a general representation of the 
teachers and superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania at this great meeting. Coming, as 
it does, the week before that of the Na- 
tional Association at Minneapolis, it can 
be readily taken on the way to Minnesota 
by those desiring to do so. The pro- 
gramme and other information will be 
given in our next issue. 


THE list of Superintendents elected for 
the next three years will appear in the 
June number of Zhe Journal. It is the 
most important election that can be held 
in any locality. May only the best men 
and women be chosen! Think of the far- 
reaching influence of one good, great man 
in any community—then think of such 
men at the head of a school system, the 





_ honored executive and trusted adviser of 
| a school board or school boards—and get 
| the best man within reach, regardless of 
| all other considerations whatsoever. 


THE forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, from 


| July 7th to July rith, 1902. The pro- 


gramme of the general sessions is a strong 


nounced. Those desiring full information 
as to programme and railroad arrange- 
ments may address ‘‘ National Educa- 
tional Association, Winona, Minnesota.’’ 
A rate of one first-class limited fare, plus 


| two dollars membership fee, has been 


granted by the railroad associations. All 
tickets will provide for continuous pas 
sage in both directions excepting that 


| stop-overs will be granted on the return 


trip on tickets from Trans-Continental 
Association and other territory. Tickets 
are limited on the going passage to reach 
Minneapolis not later than July 8; and 
returning, to leave Minneapolis not later 
than July 14, with the provision that 
tickets may be extended for return at any 
date, not later than September rst, by 
depositing the same with the Joint Rail- 
way Agent at Minneapolis on or before 
July 12, and paying a deposit fee of 
twenty-five cents. All tickets, whether 
deposited or not, must be validated for 
return by the Joint Agent, for which a 
charge of twenty-five cents will be made. 


Dr. ANDREW S. DRAPER, former State 
Superintendent of New York State, and 
of late years widely known as the Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, was 
very severely injured a short time since 
in a runaway accident. His leg was so 
badly crushed that it was necessary to 
amputate below the knee. He has our 
warmest sympathy in his great misfortune. 


Pror. E. E. Porter, of Brownsville, 
late Superintendent of Schools of Fayette 
county, was waylaid and beaten so badly 
by footpads April 5th that he did not 
recover consciousness, and died within 
the next day. He was in the real estate 
business in Brownsville, and Thursday 
night went to Monessen. He carried a 
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deed with him and it is supposed was 
paid a sum of money. Leaving Mones- 
sen, he started to walk to Bellevernon. 
When about half way between the two 
places he was set upon and robbed. He 
was found unconscious at an early hour 
next morning, lying by the roadside. 





For the thirty-sixth time the pupils of 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster 
planted more trees than there were boys 
enrolled. In commemoration of this fact 
they planted thirty-six apple trees, the 
entire planting for the day being about 
one hundred and seventy-five trees. This 
was their thirty- fifth observance of Arbor 
Day since its introduction into the State 
by Dr. Higbee, but they had made one 
planting before that time. Their spring 
and fall Arbor Day programme is always 
greatly enjoyed. 





ORDERS have been posted at different 
points along the New York division of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, prohibiting 
employees from frequenting saloons 
whether on or off duty. Another order 
issued prohibits smoking cigars or 
cigarettes or chewing tobacco while on 
duty. It is understood that similar 
orders will be posted on all divisions of 
the Pennsylvania system east and west 
of Pittsburg. Officials of the Burlington 
railroad have started a campaign against 
intoxicants, with a view to eradicating 
their use by the employees of every de- 
partment, not only on duty but also 
while off duty. 





THE Philadelphia Bulletin has opened 
the book of knowledge to the readers of 
daily newspapers. The introduction of 
the department called ‘‘Answers by Ex- 

rts’’ gives a good opportuniy to dip 
nto science, theology, physical culture 
and every-day home topics without being 
compelled to wade through ponderous 
volumes devoted entirely to these sub- 
jects. Under the heading ‘‘Answers by 
Experts’’ there is given each day a 
learned, but plainly written, disquisition 
on the subjects mentioned, thus present- 
ing educational facts in an interesting 
and exceedingly entertaining way. The 
list of contributors embraces men of the 
highest reputation in the lines they take 
up for explanation, and their articles are 
written without denominational or scien- 
tific bias, the intention being to present 
only statements which will stand the test 
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of careful analysis and elaborate research. 
They reach such educational standard in a 
way to interest all classes. 





WE have read with much interest this 
paragraph referring to an old friend ina 
late issue of the Lancaster /nguzrer : 

People who know that Dr. Eliphalet 
Oram Lyte was a Union officer during the 
Rebellion will not be astonished at hearing 
that that gentleman is within three months 
of completing his 6oth year; but to those 
who judge only by appearances this informa- 
tion may be surprising. He was born June 
29, 1842. Like many other men who rose 
to distinction because they were not afraid 
of work, he enjoyed the advantage of being 
born on a farm and living where the fact 
that the nearest schoolhouse was a mile or 
two distant was not considered a hardship 
or a serious hindrance in the pursuit of 
education. Enlisting when barely of age, 
he served Uncle Sam, first in the 112th in- 
fantry regiment and then as an artillery 
officer in Battery I, rising from the post of 
sergeant to that of second lieutenant. ‘‘I 
liked him and the men all liked him,’’ says 
a New Holland man, whose post was in the 
ranks, ‘‘because he wasn’t big feeling. 
Though he was an officer, he didn’t feel it 
was beneath his dignity to be sociable with 
the privates.’’ Captured once by the 
Johnnies, he managed to escape before they 
had time to take him to safe quarters. 
Wounded by a shell, he carries his injury 

et. The war was over before he came 
ack to the smiling fields of his East Lam- 
peter home. Then he became a country 
schoolmaster. At Millersville he rose to 
the dazzling eminence of a graduate and 
enjoyed the ‘‘ brief hour of greatness’’ on 
commencement day of 1868. Since that 
time he has been with, in and of the Nor- 
mal, and is to-day ‘‘ the pillar that upholds 
the state’’ of that biggest and oldest of 
Pennsylvania schools for training teachers. 





CO-EDUCATION. 





RECENT ATTACK UPON THE MOVEMENT. 





HERE are some men whose educa- 

tional stock in trade consists of sur- 
prises, which they spring upon the public 
at such times and places as will serve to 
draw attention to their own personality. 
Since educators cannot gain notoriety by 
attacking the inspiration of the Bible, or 
the divinity of Christ, or the doctrine of 
the Trinity, they turn their attention to 
the enriching of an already crowded cur- 
riculum, to education out of school or by 
occupation, and to attacks upon move- 
ments like that of scientific temperance 
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instruction in the schools. The latest 
eccentricity of this kind comes from the 
West in the shape of an attack upon co- 
education. Women have won permission 
to study at nearly all the great seats of 
learning in the Protestant world. The 
number of girls who complete the high 
school course is in excess of the number 
of boys, except in communities where a 
boy in his teens can seldom find work 
because the industries require the mus- 
cular strength of developed men. 
preponderance of the female sex at high 
school commencements is a foreshadow- 
ing of the time when the number of 
women in our colleges will be equal to 
the number of men. Some of those who 
dislike their presence in the class-room 
have sounded the note of alarm. Several 
universities have taken steps to limit the 
attendance of women. One president, it 
is reported, said that he was afraid of 
three things, the women, the teachers 
and the Jews. The women frighten 
away the men; the teachers give the in- 
stitution a reputation as a resort for stu- 
dents in middle life, and the Jews are 
rivals of the president in Old Testament 
scholarship. 

The latest utterance comes from a 
newly-elected university president, who 
announces that the presence of women 
tends to ‘‘femininize’’ institutions of 
higher learning. What this means is 
not very clear to the average reader, but 
it serves to create a sensation and to 
throw an air of mystery over the objec- 
tions to co-educatior in colleges. On the 
day after this surprise was sprung upon 
the public it was of course accorded some 
space in the leading newspapers. It 
gave the institution and its new presi- 
dent not a little free advertising A Chi- 
cago editor wired for an opinion to the 
president of De Pauw University, where 
co-education has been tried for many 
years, and got in reply a statement that 
no ill effects were visible, and that the 
university was ready to admit more 
women. The old objections on the score 
of health and ability are admittedly a 
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| girl is a thorn to many young fellows 
who devote less time to books than to 
| the study of methods of spending their 
fathers’ money. 
| When women applied for admission to 
the University of Michigan the authori- 
| ties hesitated, because it was feared that 
| the health of girls would suffer from the 
| strain of four years of college work. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton said: ‘‘ Take a 
boy of average vigor; put his number 
three foot into a number one shoe; tie 
him up in the middle; stick ten thou- 
sand hair-pins into his scalp, and if he 
can survive all that, he can stand a little 
Latin and geometry.’’ The objectors 
yielded; further argument was need- 
less. The experiment placed the women 
among those receiving honors, and some 
one has facetiously claimed that it now 
requires foot-ball, base-ball and all sorts 
of athletics to conserve the health of the 
young men in the competition with the 
young women. 

“‘Only a few months ago,’’ says a 
writer in the Forum, ‘‘a German univer- 
sity which has been especially opposed 
to co-education was thrown open to 
women because a woman student there 
had done such admirable work that the 
professor with whom she had studied was 
anxious to obtain for his own laboratory 
the reputation gained by her discoveries. 
Accordingly he did all he could to obtain 
from the Faculty permission for her to 
be admitted to the Ph. D. examination, 
which she passed with credit. This 
method of overcoming the objections of 
the university authorities does honor to 
the sex.’’ 

Meanwhile Columbia and other insti- 
tutions are adding to their facilities for 
giving superior advantages to the women 
who flock to the several departments in 
increasing numbers. The fair sex has 
practically won admission to college and 
university work in all the higher institu- 
tions which are not hampered by lack of 
funds. Sometimes the professors deliver 
the same lectures to the men and women 
separately, but in no long time they will 








matter of the past. 

If this new objection to co-education 
means that the young men must give 
more time to study and devote less time 
to athletics in order to maintain their 
class standing alongside of the women, 
the statement conveys a truth worthy of 
serious consideration. It is well known 





that the presence of a bright and studious 


; find this a mere waste of time and effort, 


and invite the women to the lecture- 
rooms where the men are accustomed to 
get their instruction. 

Without doubt there will always be 
colleges for women only, because it is 
better for some girls to be educated apart 
from the other sex. But if a girl has 


sense and character sufficient to take care 
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of herself, and if she devotes her time to 
legitimate school work, she need not fear 
the treatment she will receive in any 
institution that seeks to make gentlemen 
of its young men. The day is not far 
distant when those who love to spring 
surprises upon the educational world will 
be compelled to seek a new theme; for 
co-education is growing in favor, and it 
has never been abandoned in any Normal 
School, College or University that has 
given it a fair trial. 


-—— ee 


PROTECT THE TREES. 





HE observance of the Arbor Days ap- 
pointed by Governor Stone resulted 
in the planting of many trees and shrubs 
and flowers throughout the state. This 
is as it should be, but nobody is willing 
to say there was enough of it. Keepthe 
thought before the people, in the schools, 
in the clubs, in the newspapers, in the 
magazines. Thus only will the public 
be gradually aroused to do what should 
be done year after year in this direction. 
Think of the change that must come over 
the face of the country, over city, town, 
and village, when this blessed change has 
come over the thought and habit of the 
people. Help it on in every way possible, 
as director, teacher, superintendent and 
as a public-spirited citizen. Also, trees, 
when planted, should be regarded and 
protected as property of value and im- 
portance. The following from the Phz/a- 
delphia Press will be suggestive. It ap- 
pears under the heading, ‘‘ The Tree’s 
Worst Foe,’’ and there is, unfortunately, 
good reason for the view which the writer 
here presents. He says: 

‘The rights of tree owners in their 
trees are not so clearly established in this 
country as they ought to be. In the Old 
World trees are protected and have a 
chance to become venerable and pictur- 
esque. Here, away from natural forests 
and municipal parks, old trees are the 
exception and saplings the rule. The 
enemies of the latter are so many that 
only a small percentage reach maturity. 

‘** The people of Vineland, N. J., have 
been recently all stirred up by a shade 
tree war. The township authorities gave 
permission to a trolley company to oc- 
cupy acertain highway that was graced 
by spreading shade trees and much es- 
teemed by the people as a picturesque 
driveway. After the manner of trolley 
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companies, the projectors of the road 
ordered the trees to be cut down, and 
they were cut down in front of four resi- 
dences before a general revolt and riot of 
the inhabitants compelled the axemen to 
stop and carry the matter into court to 
have the relative rights of tree-owner and 
trolley company adjusted. 

‘In this State Dr. Marshall compelled 
a telephone company to pay handsomely 
for hacking his trees in order to get an 
unobstructed course for its wires across 
his country place. In Peekskill, N. Y., 
the owner of ‘a few old trees’ which 
were cut down to facilitate some alleged 
road improvement has just sued the 
municipal authorities for $3000. Dam- 
ages given by a jury for a destroyed tree 
may punish the destroyer, but it is us- 
ually a very inadequate recompense to 
the injured party. The glory of a high- 
way, the beauty of a country place, the 
charm of a tree-embowered home, may 
be irremediably destroyed in a few hours 
by some vandal tree-cutter and his brief 
work leave behind a sense of loss and 
wrong that will last a lifetime. 

‘‘ Trees are becoming better appreciated 
and better cared for, but the law of this 
country does not give the tree-owner the 
adequate and complete protectidén that he 
is entitled to. The tree has many 
enemies, chiefly of the insect variety, but 
the overhead wire-man is just now proba- 
bly the tree’s worst foe. He needs 
special and drastic legislation to keep 
him within bounds and punish him for 
exceeding them.’’ 





MOUNT GRETNA. 





"THE programme for the Pennsylvania 

Chautauqua at Mount Gretna makes 
its appearance this year earlier than 
usual. It is a neat little book, of a size 
convenient for carrying in the pocket. 
It contains a department of entertain- 
ment and one devoted to instruction. 
The aim of the Mount Gretna authorities 
is to furnish a good summer resort, where 
teachers and others can combine study 
and recreation whilst enjoying the beau- 
ties of nature in one of the most delight- 
ful retreats in America. 

The grounds are lighted by electricity. 
A commodious building for the use of 
the Chautauqua literary and scientific 
circle will be ready for occupation at the 
opening of the season. A large addition 
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to the Chautauqua Inn is in process of 
erection. The managers are also prepar- 
ing to erect an additional hotel upon the 
grounds. 

A Chautauqua can not do the work of 
a Normal School or of the pedagogical 


department of a great university. Nor is | 


its mission that of an ordinary teachers’ 
institute. This is evident from a mo- 
ment’s glance at the programme. In 
Iowa, 
there are large summer schools which 


Indiana, Ohio and New York | 
| Keener, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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have been flourishing for a number of 
years. The Legislature of New York 
appropriates annually a sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the summer work for 
teachers at the New York Chautauqua 
and at the Thousand Isles. A number 
of eminent but self-sacrificing teachers 
have agreed to offer similar advantages 
at Mount Gretna. Persons interested in 
the movement should write for pro- 
grammes and information to Prof. J. H. 


——-—_--~>- 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, May, 1902. f§ 
LANKS have been sent to the various 
county superintendents throughout the 
State for school boards to make their re- 
ports of Township High Schools. These 
reports should be made out by the old 
board and handed to the new board, on its 
organization, the same as the Annual Dis- 
trict Report. The new board will fill out 
the blank certifying to the new treasurer, 
and then forward the report to the county 
superintendent for his approval. The law 
requires these reports to be on file in the 
Department of Public Instruction by the 
first of September, and unless they are 
filed by that time, boards may forfeit the 
appropriation due them. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

823. Walter L. Philips, West Chester, 
Chester county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
December 23, Ig0I. 


824. J. Frank Meyer, Ardmore, Montgom- | 
term reports. 


ery county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued December 23, Igor. 

825. Louise F. McClellan, Mercer, 
county, Grove City College, A. B., 
December 30, 1901. 

826. Irvin E. Runk 
county, Lebanon Valley College, B. S., 
issued December 30, 1901. 

827. Julia E. Krech, Tarentum, Allegheny 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
December 30, 1901. 

828. B. F. Patterson, men a ig Schuyl- 
killcounty, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
January 9, 1902. 

829. John M. Myers, St. Petersburg, 
Clarion county, Grove City College, A. B., 
soued February 4, 1902. 

30. R. R. Butterwick, Palmyra, Lebanon 
comm Lebanon Valley College, A. Bs 
issued February 6, 1902. 


Mercer 
issued 








| 
| 
| 


Pottsville, Schuylkill 


831. B. S. Simonds, 
A. B., issued 


county, Dartmouth College, 
February 6, 1902. 

832. W. Lamont McMillan, Mercer, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
March 12, 1902. 

833. Marion Aubrey Carringer, Marien- 
ville, Forest county, Bucknell College, Ph. 
B., issued April 7, 1902. 

834. Edmund E. Hart, 
gheny county, Geneva 
issued April 10, 1902. 

835. E. Marie Lentz, 
county, Irving College, B. S., 
14, 1902. 

836. Wm. M. Ewing, Crete, 
county, Westminster College, A. B., 
April 14, 1902. 

837. J. C. Speicher, 
versity of Pennsylvania, B. S., 
14, 1902. 

838. Cecilia B. O’ Neill, Oil City, Venango 
county, Cornell University, Ph. B., issued 
April 14, 1902. 


Bridgeville, Alle- 
College, A. B., 


Altoona, Blair 
issued April 


Indiana 
issued 


Philadelphia, Uni- 
issued April 


———— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt. Roth: The schools are 
closing and teachers are sending me their 
As a whole they have hada 
prosperous year, very few failures. I visited 
all the schools and was accompanied by 
directors in most of the districts. Certifi- 


| cates of award will be issued to all pupils 
Lebanon, Lebanon | 


who were present at school every day of the 
term. Many teachers will attend school 
during the summer. Normal classes will 
be conducted at Gettysburg, Arendtsville, 
York Springs, Abbottstown and Littles- 
town. About 75 pupils of the public schools 
attended the central examinations which 
were held throughout the county on March 
22d. Many of these will take the final 
examination at Gettysburg on April 5th. 
Those passing the final will be awarded the 
common school diploma. 
ARMSTRONG — Supt. Wolfe: Thirty-one 
schools were visited during the month. 
The Apollo schools have an enrollment of 
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625 pupils, a library of over 300 volumes, 
and music and physical culture are taught 
in all departments. The principal and 
teachers are all earnest and energetic, and 
are doing excellent work. Nineteen will be 
graduated from the high school. The other 
schools visited are also doing satisfactory 
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work. On March 21-22, I attended a local | 


institute in Parker, which was considered 
the best ever held in that town. Four 
County Superintendents were present and 
gave interesting and instructive talks, viz. 
—Painter of Butler, Ladds of Venango, 
Beer of Clarion, and Wolfe of Armstrong. 
Profs. Caruthers of Emlenton, McNaughton 
of Foxburg, Hankey of Claypool, and 
Sanders of Kittanning were also present. 
The Allegheny College Glee Club gave an 
entertainment Saturday evening which was 
largely attended. M. S. Adams, Esq., of 
the Parker School Board, delivered the 
address of welcome. Mr. Adams is perhaps 
the oldest school director of the county, 
being eighty-two years of age. 
heard with the closest attention. A sump- 
tuous dinner was served by the teachers and 
young ladies. The eighth grade examina- 
tion was held throughout the county on 
Saturday, March 29. 


He was | 
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given, even in an isolated rural school, if 


the teacher be earnest and capable. Our 
schools are now closing rapidly, having had 
a prosperous term, with but few exceptions. 

BERKs-—-Supt. Rapp: The examinations 
for township graduation are largely at- 
tended this year. Thus far 120 applicants 
have been examined, of whom 48 were re- 
jected. Three more examinations are to 
be held. The sesqui-centennial of Berks 
county was observed in many schools on 
March 11. The County Historical Associa- 
tion held appropriate exercises in the Court 
House on that day. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: During March I 
attended three local institutes, one educa- 
tional rally, and met with some 200 or more 
citizens of Worth township, and explained 
for them the Township High School project. 
The people were greatly interested, and from 
the questions asked and explanations made, 
I think the whole matter was fully discussed. 
I feel sure that a high school will be organ- 
ized there next year. March 29 was exam- 


| ination day in this county for public school 


Many of our teachers | 


are preparing to go to Normal Schools or | 


elsewhere as soon as their terms close. 
BEAVER — Supt. Moore: 


schools are nearly all closed. With few 


The country | 


exceptions our teachers did good work. | 


Prof. J. G. Hillman, principal of the Free- | 
| attended school not less three months who 


dom schools for the past six years, resigned 


recently to accept a more lucrative position | 


in another line of work. 


The vacancy was | 


filled by the election of Prof. N. H. Inman. | 


BEDFORD —Supt. Wright: The schools of 
Woodbury township are supplied with 
good bookcases. Most of the teachers in 
this district are beginners. The Woodbury 
borough schools are doing very well. The 
Many of the 


worthy of special mention. 


schools of South Woodbury are better than | 


the average. Both the institute and the 
educational meeting held at Pleasantville 
on March Ist, were interesting and profit- 
able. Teachers and citizens took an active 
part in the institute. At the evening ses- 
sion, besides addresses by Prof. Ritchey and 


the superintendent, an earnest address was | 


given by S. H. Sell, Esq., of Bedford. The 
programme was interspersed with enjoyable 
recitations and music furnished by home 
talent. A helpful educational meeting was 
held at Coaldale on the evening of March 
15. On the evening of March 238, the War- 
sing school, an ungraded rural school, of 
Sherman’s Valley— popularly known as 
**Groundhog Valley’’—gave an entertain- 
ment in the opera house at Bedford, under 
the leadership of the teacher, Mr. Elmer 
Shreiner. It was decidedly the best enter- 
tainment of the kind we ever witnessed. 
It illustrated what good may be done, what 
talent developed, what excellent training 





good singing done by these schools is | Davis cash prize of $25. 5. 


diplomas. The papers showec good work 
on the part of many of our pupils. Several 
of our teachers will have a term of subscrip- 
tion school throughout April and May; 
many others will attend school themselves. 

CLARION — Supt. Beer: In the hope of 
encouraging country boys and girls to re- 
main in school longer, I have offered the 
following prizes: 1. A library worth $20 to 
the boy over fourteen years of age who 


shall raise the greatest quantity of corn off 
20 square rods of ground, 2. For the best 
vegetable garden by girl over 14 years old, 
a year’s subscription to any three popular 
magazines she may select. 3. For the best 
flower garden, same conditions, same prize. 
4. For the best decorated school grounds, 
only two-room schools to compete, Sherman 
For the best 
decorated school grounds over two rooms, a 
fine lithograph plate of the school grounds 
and one hundred lithograph copies off same. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: At the ex- 
aminations for common school diplomas 
recently held, 237 pupils presented them- 
selves, of whom about 170 passed. This is 
an increase of twenty-five over last year, 
and shows that the graduating system is 
gaining in favor. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: A district in- 
stitute was held at Cochranton, a tri-county 
meeting including Crawford, Mercer and 
Venango. It was a good meeting. The 
tri-county meeting of superintendents and 
principals of Erie, Warren and Crawford 
was held at Corry. The discussions were 
interesting, and the papers read were above 
the average. The Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Round Table of Eastern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania was held at 
New Castle, and was well attended. While 
all of the papers read are worthy of men- 
tion, that by Prin. T. D. Sensor, of Pitts- 
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burg, deserves special mention. It was 
— the subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Wages.”’ 
The topic was treated in an original way, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be some 
legislation along this line. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chesnut: All the schools 
have been visited twice. Nearly all are 
doing good work, many very good work. 
There is a lot of very fine teachers at work 
in this county. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Graduating 
classes were examined in the boroughs of 
Orbisonia, Saltillo, and Marklesburg, and 
in Logan and West townships. The county 
superintendent was a member of the ex- 
amining board in each case. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: I have visited 
every school in the county. The schools 
are now closing. The work done by the 
teachers has been very gratifying. 

Junr1aTA—Supt. Gortner: Local institutes 
were held during the month at Bethlehem, 
Matamoras, and E. Waterford. Allof these 
meetings were well attended by teachers, 
directors, pupils and patrons. The exer- 
cises were inspiring and helpful. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: My work this 
month has been in the borough schools. I 
visited several boroughs, and was well 
pleased with the work being done in all 
departments. A _ strong, well equipped 
corps cf teachers is maintained in the gram- 
mar and primary grades. In Sharpsville 
high school Latin and German are included 


throughout the three years’ course of study, 
while in the Greenville high school an 
additional two years’ extra work in Greek is 
added. The new borough of South Sharon 
will open this fall with perhaps fifteen 


teachers. The schools here are much 
crowded owing to the phenomenal growth 
of this place, and not sufficient accom moda- 
tion to supply half the applicants for ad- 
mission; but two new buildings, excellent 
brick structures, are being erected, and we 
expect soon to bring order out of the pres- 
ent chaos. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: Local 
institutes were held at Kulpsville, Hatboro, 
Skippackville, and Sassamanville. At two 
of these places the weather was unfavorable, 
yet both these and the others were very 
largely attended by enthusiastic friends of 
popular education. The teachers showed 
an admirable spirit by taking a prominent 
part in the discussions, which aided greatly 
in maintaining more than usual zest and 
interest. The desire for local institutes 
grows stronger every year. My regret is 
that I have not time to hold more such 
meetings. 

PeERRyY—Supt. Bryner: Large numbers of 
parents faced sleet, rain and storm on “‘ Par- 
ents’ and Patrons’ Day,’’ February 21st, to 
hear the beautiful and appropriate exercises 
—class-drills, recitations, essays, and ora- 
tions, prepared by their children. It was 
countiieaedl throughout the county a grand 
Success, and will be looked upon in the 
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future as a day of educational rally. The 
instructions sent to the teachers were as 
follows: The co-operation of parents, direct- 
ors and the whole community will result in 
great good. It is hoped that by setting 
apart a special day in the schools, the inter- 
est of all may be enlisted for more frequent, 
or even regular, visits throughout the year. 
To this end all teachers should make the 
occasion as attractive as possible. Give an 
invitation, oral, written or printed, to all 
parents, patrons of the school, directors and 
other persons. Have your school room 
tastefully decorated. Exhibit as fully as 
possible the work of your pupils. Follow 
the regular order of exercises generally, 
though a special programme may be ar- 
ranged for part of the afternoon. Give an 
opportunity for remarks by visitors, but let 
them be voluntary. Find fault with no 
one; least of all with your guests. The 
following order of exercises taken from 
**Old Glory,’’ by Prof. A. E. Maltby, prin- 
cipal of the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School, and an instructor in our institute 
some years ago, is suggested as appropriate 
to the occasion—the day just preceding 
Washington’s Birthday: Salutation of the 
Flag, by the School; music, ‘‘ Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean ;’’ oration, ‘‘ Washing- 
ton ;’’ recitation, ‘‘The Sword of Bunker 
Hill;’’ color drill, ‘‘Our Flag,’’ Primary 
Grade; music, ‘‘ Hail Columbia ;’’ Wash- 
ington’s Maxims, ‘‘ Selected Precepts,’’ Pu- 
ils; recitation, ‘‘Washington at New- 
urgh;’’ Acrostic III., ‘‘Under the Old 
Elm,’’ Ten Young Ladies; music, ‘‘ Rally 
Round the Flag.’’ Another programme is 
suggested as follows: Music, ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner ;’’ recitation, ‘‘ True Pa- 
triotism ;’’ biographical sketch ; Acrostic 
II, ‘‘ Liberty;’’ music, ‘‘Our Flag is There;’’ 
Flag Drill II; Tributes to Washington, 
Selected; exercise, ‘‘ Date Drill,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Color Bearers;’’ music, ‘‘ America.’’ 

PIkKE—Supt. Sawyer: A local institute 
was held at Matamoras in Westfall town- 
ship March 22. Teachers were present from 
Milford, Westfall, and Shohola districts. 
A complete programme for the day had been 
prepared, and the institute was enthusiastic 
from beginning to end. The subjects dis- 
cussed were in relation to literature, pen- 
manship, and the moral culture of the child 
while at school. 

SNYDER— Supt. Bowersox: Mr. D. L. 
Gemberling, one of the old, true and tried 
teachers of Selinsgrove grammar school, 
has gone to North Dakota. Prof. Wm. 
Shemony has taken his place. Prof. C. R. 
Klose, principal of schools at Beaver 
Springs, has accepted a position with a 
tobacco firm in Milton. Mr. J. F. Keller is 
teaching his unexpired term. 

TroGA—Supt. Longstreet: Four educa- 
tional meetings were held during March. 
The County Teachers’ Association was held 
at Wellsboro, March 14-15. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley lectured in the evening. There was 
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a good attendance of teachers and much 
interest manifested. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The month of 
March has been fraught with many hin- 
drances to school visitation, in the form of 
drifted roads, high water and mud; yet it is 
remarkable to note what an educational 
spirit is abroad in the county. Four edu- 
cational meeting were held during the 
month. One class of eleven boys and girls 
has been passed for public school diplomas. 
The town schools are doing good work. 
The Hartley township school board is mak- 
ing an effort to convert the grammar school 
at Laurelton into a Township High School. 
A sad accident occurred in one of the Lewis 
township schools. A girl of ten years was 
accidentally struck on the head with a ball 
bat, from the effects of which she died ina 
few hours. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: On March 8th 
an institute was held at Rocky Grove. On 
the 14th, a meeting in the interest of music 
was held at the Hebron Church in Victory 
township, and on the 15th one was held in 
Sandy Creek. These three meetings close 
the institutes for the year. They were all 
interesting and instructive. Victory and 
Sandy Creek have each had a special teacher 
in music the present term, and both are well 
pleased with the results. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: School con- 
ditions this month have been bad for the 
best results, yet our schools approach the 
end of the year with enthusiasm unim- 
paired. An unusual number of our teachers 
will go to normal and other schools for self- 
improvement. Thirteen local institutes 
have been held in our county this year, all 
largely attended and with good results. 
These conventions are a great help to all 
concerned. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Institutes were 
held at Beachlake, Hawley and Honesdale. 
The latter two were perhaps the most help- 
ful and enthusiastic ever held in the county. 
At Hawley, Prof. E. L. Kemp gave a sug- 
gestive talk at the afternoon session, and 
lectured to a crowded house in the evening 
on ‘‘Golden Treasures.’’ District Attorney 
L. M. Atkinson gave a delightful talk on 
‘* New Orleans and Vicinity.’’ The talks 
and papers of the teachers were especially 
well prepared. At the Honesdale meeting 
Hon. F. P. Kimble, Homer Green, Esq., 
and E. A. DeLaney, Esq., gave inspiring 
addresses. The geology and the flora of the 
county, and several other topics, were dis- 
cussed by the teachers. The schools of 
Hawley have secured a bust of Venus de 
Milo, with pedestal, direct from Florence. 
It is of Carrara marble—a fine copy of the 
original. The money for this excellent 
piece of sculpture was contributed by the 
alumni of the schools, and the schools have 
just cause to feel proud of this rare and sug- 
gestive work of art. Fifty-five schools were 


visited during the month. Commendable 
The majority of teach- 


work is being done. 
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ers in the rural districts are lamentably 
deficient in effective primary methods. All 
but two schools in the county have been 
visited. 

BRADDOCK — Supt. Lamb: One of our 
philanthropic citizens has made a proposi- 
tion to the Board that they might draw on 
him to the extent of $3,000, to equip a man- 
ual training plant for the schools. The 
proposition was promptly accepted with the 
thanks of the Board, and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect. It is hoped 
that by next September this work will be 
taken up as part of the regular course. 


CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: At a meeting on March 1oth, 
the Directors’ and Teachers’ Association 


discussed the school library in relation to 
teacher, pupil, home and school. A resolu- 
tion urging the establishment and exten- 
sion of these libraries was unanimously 
adopted. The superintendent is at work on 
a reading course covering all the years be- 
low the high school, which he hopes soon 
to report to the Board for discussion and 
adoption. The books of this course, it is 
hoped, will become the nucleus of room 
libraries. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: By a united 
effort on the part of the teachers the tardi- 
ness of pupils has been greatly reduced. 
In consequence, we find that more interest 
is manifested in school work and better 
results obtained. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The two 
courses of University Extension lectures we 
have had, have in some measure elevated 
educational sentiment in Huntingdon. In 
this work, however, those who need the 
uplift most do not find time or have little 
desire to attend the lectures. 

McKEEsPoRT—Supt. Brooks: During this 
year we expect to erect a new sixteen-room 
building in the tenth ward, to be equipped 
with modern appliances for work. 

MIDDLETOWN — Supt. Wickey: At the 
suggestion of the President, Dr. Lingle, the 
School Board unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution which provides for the wearing of the 
cap and gown by the graduating class of 
the high school, the same to be purchased 
by the Board and rented to the members of 
the class at a very low rate. 

Mount CARMEL—Supt. Dean: The School 
Board is pushing the compulsory school 
law as much as seems wise. There are 
many poor people—orphans, widows, and 
others—that make it very hard to tell just 
what is best. Ina town of this character, 
with so large a proportion of the population 
foreign, it is made doubly hard; and then 
their work also adds to the difficulty. I 
believe they are doing wisely at present. 
We had an officer give fifty notifications 
one month with good results. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM — Supt. Wilt: The 
prospects for better accomodation for the two 
thousand children attending our public 
schools are good. At its regular meeting 
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of this month, the Board of Directors 
awarded the contract for the construction of 
school houses: one a twelve-room building 
in place of the old eight room Melrose build- 
ing, constructed thirty-two years ago and 
which has for some time been considered 
unsafe in case of severe storms. The new 
building which has already been named the 
‘‘ Quinn Building ’’ in honor of the vener- 
able and highty respected director, Mr. 
Charles Quinn of the Fourth Ward, who is 
now serving his thirty-fifth year as a mem- 
ber of the Board, will be constructed accord- 
ing to the most modern school architecture, 
For heating and ventilating this building 
the Board adopted the J. L. Moot Direct and 
Indirect Steam System. Its roomsand halls 
will be of sufficient size and every depart- 
ment will be well lighted and building and 
rooms easy of access and egress. The sec- 
ond building will be an addition of four 
rooms to Madison building of the first ward, 
constructed in 1897, and will be in com- 
formity with the four rooms then built. 
For the heating and ventilating of this 
building the Board adopted Wills Warming 
and Ventilating System. 

York—Supt. Wanner: Until recently our 
Board did not require pupils to present 
vaccination certificates. Before such action 
was taken, earlier in the present year, the 
number of pupils in all the public schools 
who had never been vaccinated was ascer- 
tained. Out of a total enrollment ot 5,259, 
31 were not accounted for and 3,961 had 
never been vaccinated. The result was a 
revelation. No one supposed that so many 
parents had failed properly to protect their 
children. Action by the Board met with 
rapid and ready response, and now the situ- 
ation is satisfactory. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 








CONFERENCE OF ALLIED AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





In accordance with the authority vested 
in its Executive Committee by the Confer- 
ence of June 4th and sth, 1900, a second 
Conference was called and met in Harris- 
burg, January 21, 1902. Sixteen organiza- 
tions were represented by thirty-two dele- 
gates The conclusions of the Conference 
were embodied in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Confer- 
ence be extended to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for its labors; that its report be 
accepted and the Committee discharged. 

Resolved, That we favor, and hereby in- 
struct our Legislative Committee to secure 
if possible, an increase of $5,000 in the con- 
tingent fund of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the same, or as much thereof as is needed, 
to be applied to the publication and dis- 
tribution of the proceedings of the annual 
meetings of the State Dairy Union, The 
Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
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ciation, The State Horticultural Associa- 
tion and The State Poultry Association. 

Resolved, That the Allied Agricultural 
Organizations of Pennsylvania hereby 
pledge their several organizations to join in 
the effort to secure an appropriation by the 
next Legislatuae of at least one million dol- 
lars for the purpose of the permanent im- 
provement of our public roads. 

Resolved, That this Conference request 
from the next Legislature an appropriation 
of $10,000 per year for two years for The 
Pennsylvania State College to, defray the 
expenses of continuing the Correspondence 
Courses, including the preparation and dis- 
tribution to the teachers of the public 
schools of the State of bulletins and leaflets 
on Nature Study with special reference to 
Agriculture. 

Resolved, That we request the State Legis- 
lature to make sufficient appropriation for 
the erection and maintenance at The Penn- 
sylvania State College of a suitable building 
for the teaching of the different branches ot 
Agriculture, including Dairying and For- 
estry. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania be requested to appropriate 
$25,000 to provide instruction in Forestry 
and furnish equipment for this purpose at 
The Pennsylvania State College. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania be requested to furnish funds 
requisite for the establishment of a training 
school of Elementary Forestry, at Graeffens- 
burg, Adams County, where on State Reser- 
vation the pupils may, by work done on 
State forests, earn what it costs the Com- 
monwealth to board, clothe and educate 
them, provided said pupils furnish bond to 
repay the State what it cost to educate them 
if they fail on examination, or are dis- 
charged for misconduct. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
ference that the appropriation in aid of 
Township High Schools be continued, and 
increased if necessary. 

Resolved, That we commend the action of 
the State Normal Schools in lengthening 
the course of study to three years so as to 
include in said course the Sciences which 
are needed to fit teachers for giving instruc- 
tion along the line of Nature Study. 

Resolved, That we favor one or more Sum- 
mer Schools for the benefit of teachers who 
cannot attend our State Normal Schools or 
the State College, and yet desire oppor- 
tunities for Nature Study and other forms 
of self-improvement. 

Resolved, That the President of the Con- 
ference be authorized to appoint a Legisla- 
tive Committee of five members. 

Resolved, That the several delegations to 
this Conference be charged with the duty of 
presenting the work of the Conference to 
their organizations and of securing for it 
their active support. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, President. 

H. P. Armssy, Secretary. 
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